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AT MILTON SCHOOL, DENVER, THE FIFTH GRADE SUPPLEMENTED ITS STUDY OF INDIAN 
LIFE WITH THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NAVAHO HOGAN AND A LOOM UPON WHICH RUGS 


OF NAVAHO DESIGN WERE WOVEN 


Courtesy, Denver, Colorado, Public Schools 


Why Study Indian Life? 


By ODILLE OUSLEY 


Wan the brightly decorated clay 
bowls have been broken, the long-feath- 
ered headdresses have been discarded, 
and the vigorous war-cries of the ambi- 
tious young dramatists have died away— 
what then? What has our study of In- 
dian Life contributed to the child’s per- 
manent store of understandings? What 
basic concepts gained in these experi- 
ences can be used as cue concepts in 
future situations? Are the fundamental 
themes of life more real after a study of 
the fundamental and primitive needs of 
man? Does the child have a conglomera- 
tion of unrelated ideas about this fasci- 


nating type of primitive culture, or does 
he see relationships in these ideas? Have 
these ideas, themes, and concepts been 
clarified by actualities to such an extent 
that Indians are real, as real as the bowl 
he has modeled, the rug he has woven, 
and the headdress he has worn? Has the 
reality of the theme awakened interests 
that promise to be lasting? 
Understanding Indians is not a prod- 
uct of a month’s activity unit. The study 
of Indians, while one of the most inter- 
esting and challenging units, is not to be 
undertaken lightly. It is a study with 
possibilities for misunderstandings be- 


Note: Miss Ousley, who is Third- 
Grade Training Teacher, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, presents a problem 
of real importance in this article. 
The popularity of the activity pro- 
gram with its emphasis upon units 
of study in timely relation to the 
curriculum, has, we are realizing, 
certain dangers. Are we breaking 
the pupils’ school life into segments 
of unrelated thought? Is the course 
of study, as now arranged with a 
background of social science, really 
socializing or somewhat confusing 
through the great number of dif- 
ferent concepts presented? 

These questions Miss Ousley an- 
swers in terms of Indian-life study, 
developed at the harvest or Thanks- 
giving season, but related to the 
child’s whole school life. 


cause of the many types of Indian cul- 
ture. It is a subject about which many 
children and adults have erroneous con- 
cepts. Miss Katherine Keelor* tells the 
story of a little girl impressed with a 
variety of Indian relics collected by the 
group at the beginning of the study, who 
painted a picture of Indians engaged in 
a snake dance with a background of 
tepees, green fields, high mountains, and 
a decorated totem pole. The misconcep- 
tions evident in such a picture would of 
course have to be clarified so that the 
children would see that Indians of differ- 
ent sections have different cultures and 
customs. 


What are the basic concepts that legit- 
imately belong in a worthwhile study of 
Indian life for children in the third or 
fourth grade? These concepts are the 
residue after the clay bowls have been 
broken and the feathered headdresses dis- 
carded. They are the end products of 
the unit. They are the child’s intellectual 
equipment in meeting future situations. 
They are his means of solving future 
problems. They should belong to him as 
securely as his knowledge of fundamen- 
tals in arithmetic and spelling belong to 
him. They are basic. 


A srr summary of the basic un- 
derstandings that might become end 
products in a study of the Indians of 
North America includes: 


1. People, and the plants and animals 
on which they depended in this natural 
environment for food, clothes, shelter, 


* Keelor, Katherine. Units of Work. Bureau of 


Teachers College, New York. 1931. 
(p. 
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and other fundamental physical needs 
of life. 


2. People who live together have so- 
cial responsibilities to each other. Primi- 
tive people recognized their social needs 
by living in tribes, making laws, follow- 
ing a chieftain. Loyalty, bravery, indus- 
try, and co-operation were recognized as 
desirable social traits in a primitive com- 
munity. Primitive people realized not 
only their dependence upon natural en- 
vironment, but their dependence on each 
other. 


3. Our basic needs are the same as the 
basic needs of the Indian. We have dif- 
ferent ways of fulfilling these needs, not 
because our natural environment is dif- 
ferent from theirs, but because science, 
invention, and experimentation have 
made possible better ways of adapting 
natural environment to meet physical 
needs. Things which earlier people found 
out about living make life easier today. 
Social adjustments today must be in re- 
sponse to the best needs of the group. 
The larger the group the more complex 
the problem. 


It takes but a few minutes to state 
these goals of understanding, but it takes 
months to achieve them in the minds of 


4 COLONIAL-LIFE UNIT FOR OLDER PUPILS 


children. It takes time to experience, to 
purpose, to plan, to investigate, to find 
out, to reason, to weigh information, to 
feel relationships, to discover truths, to 
arrive at understandings. And if these 
understandings are to be worthwhile 
they must be arrived at through the ways 
suggested. No amount of rote teaching 
can take the place of experiencing. Chil- 
dren who are not given opportunity to 
purpose, plan, execute, and evaluate in 
actual situations will not arrive at the 
full understanding of the theme. 


How can we judge which experi- 
ences will lead the child to the desirable 
end products or understandings? Shall 
they be experiences that deal with actu- 
alities at every step toward the concepts 
to be gained? Are Indians real? The 
best proof of this fact is an actual excur- 
sion to a reservation if it is possible. A 
substitute proof is the assembling of a 
collection of Indian relics. A child who 
has handled a tomahawk, ground corn 
with a mortar and pestle, and worn a 
“Crow™ moccasin feels the “realness” of 
the study. 

Then let him try to tan a skin and 
make a moccasin, gather the clay and 


make a bowl by the coil method, dye 
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some wool and weave a rug, or fit a han- 
dle to his stone hammer. Yes, Indians 
are real. Although the present-day child 
doesn’t need the crudely ground meal to 
keep him from starvation and the poorly 
sewed moccasins to keep his feet warm, 
worthy purposes and plans may be set 
up in his group which make these activ- 
ities seem real and worthwhile. Such 
purposes as contributing to a permanent 
museum collection, giving an Indian play 
or program, sharing learning experiences 
with one’s own group or another group, 
are valid purposes and stimulate interest 
in the enterprises. Such summarizing ac- 
tivities should aid the child in feeling 
relationships, in discovering truths, and 
in arriving at understandings. 

From the wealth of Indian material 
what subject matter should be chosen? 
What facts and information best serve 
the purposeful activities that will lead 
to the understandings sought? The study 
of Indians is a good introduction to three 
major geographical regions of the United 
States. It is one of the best examples of 
man’s adaptation to environment. The 
three groups of primitive cultures, the 
Woodland Indians, the Plains Indians, 
and the Desert Indians, show direct re- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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ENACTING THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN A LOS ANGELES SCHOOL PAGEANT 


Life in the New England 


" ing.” The teacher suggested that many 


plays have been written about the feast 
itself, so perhaps we could make ours 
different. Did Colonial boys and girls do 
anything to help with the first Thanks- 
giving? The children finally decided to 
create a play that would carry the story 


Pe of what Colonial children did. 


Courtesy, Los Angeles, California, Public Schools 


Colonies. A Primary- 


Grade Unit 


By EDNA HANSON 


Tix Ams of this unit were com- 
prehensive. The children were to appre- 
ciate our ease of living today as com- 
pared with Colonial times, know how 
Colonial children lived, and present a 
Thanksgiving program to the school. We 
also tried to understand the reverence of 
the Colonial people, and aid our group 
in establishing good habits of courtesy 
and self-control. 

We approached the subject through a 
discussion of reasons for Thanksgiving, 
of heating in the homes of the Pilgrims 
and a study of pictures of Colonial 
homes or characters. We read and dis- 
cussed “The Colonial Twins,” and finally 
studied good roads and means of travel. 

Through a discussion of crops, harvest, 
and thankfulness for daily food the 
reasons for our present celebration of 
Thanksgiving and how it grew were 


learned. This took us back to Colonial 
days and attention was drawn to the 
tapestry “A Colonial Kitchen,” made 
last year as a permanent record of Co- 
lonial times. 

It was our turn to entertain the rest 
of the school at the Thanksgiving As- 
sembly and we decided to find out every- 
thing we could about Colonial life in 
order to create a program worthwhile 
for others to see and enjoy. 


Tue children suggested subjects 
that would be worthwhile, as costuming 
dolls, building a fireplace, giving a play 
or pageant, preparing a moving picture. 
Finally it was suggested that we write 
and give a play. There were many ideas 
as to the topic of the play but all wanted 
it to deal with “The First Thanksgiv- 


We then decided what we would need 


| to know before the writing of the play. 
_ After many suggestions the following 


divisions of Colonial life were decided 
upon and then sub-topics were listed. 


Kinds of Homes 
How built 
Furniture 
Lighting and heating of the home 
Dishes and cooking utensils 


Father’s Work 
Farming 
Fishing and hunting 
Protection 
Traveling 


Mother's Work 
Making clothes 
Preparing and preserving food 
Candle dipping 


How the Children Helped 
Boys’ clothes 
Girls’ clothes 
Games and holidays 
Schools 
Churches 


Committees were chosen to do research 
work on each topic. Much research was 
done from pictures either displayed on 
the bulletin board, library table, or 
found in books. Oral reports were 
given on each topic before the writ- 
ing of the play began. The teacher sug- 
gested that the third grade might like to 
entertain with us as they were studying 
about Indians. 


Committee Work 


Before choosing committees and chair- 
men, a discussion took place as to what 
made a successful committee. The chil- 
mg decided that a worker should try 
to 


Helpful Obedient 
Courteous ° Careful 
Industrious Co-operative 


The chairmen were then elected and 
committees formed. Each committee 
chose its own topic. The chairman of 
each committee conferred with the 
teacher and decided on sub-divisions of 
his committee topic so that each child 
would not be responsible for the entire 
topic. These sub-divisions were given to 
committee workers and research work be- 
gan from references listed on blackboard. 
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CoMMITTEE A 


Churches 

1st child—An early Colonial church 

2nd child—How heated 

3rd child—The minister and the 
sermon 

4th child—Church music 

5th child—The tithing man 


The following is the oral report given 
by Committee A as a result of their re- 
search. The other committees reported 
in a similar manner. Each child gave his 
own contribution after having rehearsed 
it in his committee. 

Chairman: The Pilgrims and Puritans 
were very strict about the keeping of 
the Sabbath. Everybody went to church 
when the beat of the drum called them 


on Sunday morning. 


1st Child: The church was a rude log 
cabin. Inside there were high pews. The 
men and boys sat on one side of the 
church and the women and girls on the 
other side. How strange this would seem 
to us today! 


and Child: There was no way of heat- 
ing the church. In winter the women 
and children warmed their fingers and 
toes at the queer little footstoves which 
father had filled with coals and carried 
to church. Here is a picture of a foot- 
stove. 


3rd Child: The minister began his 
sermon at nine o'clock and it often lasted 
one or two hours. Then the people went 
home to dinner and came back to hear 
the afternoon sermon. Boys and girls 
found it very hard to keep quiet. 


4th Child: The only church music 
was singing, as the Pilgrims did not be- 
lieve in musical instruments. The leader 
gave the pitch and sang one line, and 
then the congregation would sing it and 
so on until the end. The favorite music 
was psalms. 


sth Child: Pilgrim boys and girls 
were afraid of the tithing man and his 
long rod. On one end of the rod was a 
fox’s tail, on the other a rabbit's foot. If 
a woman fell asleep the tithing man 
tickled her face with the soft tail, but if 
a boy nodded, he would rap him sharply 
with the rabbit's foot. 


Chairman: We are very glad that we 
have such attractive and comfortable 
churches today. 


CoMMITTEE B 
Schools 
1st first schools were 
2nd child—Teacher 
3rd child—Colonial children at 
school 
4th child—Punishments 


CoMMITTEE C 
Clothing 
1st child—Materials used for cloth- 


ing 

2nd child—How mother made cloth- 
ing for the family 

3rd child—Girls’ clothes 

4th child—Boys’ clothes 

5th child—Draw a picture showing 


clothing 
CoMMITTEE D 
Homes 
1st child—How first homes were built 


2nd child—Furniture 

3rd child—Dishes and cooking 

4th child—Heating and lighting 
5th child—Picture of a Pilgrim home 


CoMMITTEE E 


Good Times and Games 
1st child—Thanksgiving 
2nd child—Girls’ games 
3rd child—Boys’ games 
4th child—Grown folks’ good times 


CoMMITTEE F 
Father's Work 
1st child—Farming 
2nd child—Fishing and hunting 


3rd child—Protection of family 
4th child—Traveling 


The time, place and action of the play 
were next decided upon and the play de- 
veloped. Many of the characters’ names 
were suggested by the reading of “Pil- 
grim Stories” by Pumphrey, from which 
the children took turns for audience 
reading, and “The Puritan Twins” which 
was read by the teacher. 


Tere were certain definite out- 
comes from the unit in terms of subject 
matter. Among them were: 


General : 
Ability to work together under lead- 
ership. 

To perform before an audience. 

Do research work and use books. 

Increased ability in reading skill and 
vocabulary. 

Writing and understanding a play. 

Accepting judgments and criticisms 
from others in a good spirit. 
Reading 

1. Reading Thanksgiving stories from 
readers listed under bibliography. 

2. Audience reading from “Pilgrim 
Stories” by Pumphrey. 

3. Reading in social-study books for 
information. 
Language and Spelling 

t. Writing the play. 

2. Writing a letter from Plymouth to 


a friend in England telling about the 
first Thanksgiving, using a Pilgrim name 
for the signature. 

3. Writing a Thanksgiving poem. 

4. Dictation Lessons. Italic words are 
those taken from our spelling list. 

The Pilgrims and Indians had a feast 
the first Thanksgiving. 

They gave thanks and praise to God 
for his daily care of them. 

Did you know that the Pilgrim fa- 
thers and mothers built their rude cabins 
and made clothing for the children? 

Who was grinding the corn for the 
chief? 

Bring in the grain and wild turkey. 

What time of year did these boys and 
girls land in a fine harbor in America? 


THANKSGIVING 


The first Thanksgiving in America 
was held after the harvest was over. The 
Pilgrims asked the Indians to come. They 
came bringing turkeys, clams, and fruit. 
The chief liked the candles which he 
could see from where he sat on some 
cedar branches. This was a fine way of 
giving thanks and praise to God. 


WORDS FROM MELROSE SPELLING LIST 


blanket grind turkey 
bench harvest cabin 
bowl feast scare 
branch dressed clothing 
built daily crop 
heap grinding thankful 
harbor weave wheat 
handle lane father 
carpet ie fruit 
wife grain cedar 
wild candle chief 
please trousers coasting 
busy America farming 
churn kitchen rude 
clam sowing thanking 
branches feather praise 
giving Indian family 
Thanksgiving 


5. Oral Composition 


Reports on topics looked up by each 
child on a committee. 


Drawing 
Drawings for three-section border. 
The First Thanksgiving 
Pilgrims Going to Church 
Pilgrims at Home 
Designing fireplace paper. (Repre- 
senting field stones.) 
Poster of colonial times. 
Colonial rug-weaving. 
Pilgrim boy's head. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The First Thanksgiving. A Play 


By MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, PUPILS, EDNA HANSON, TEACHER 


— November, 1621. 
Place — Plymouth. 
Scene — A Colonial Kitchen. 


Cuaracters: Goodwife Pepperell 
Goodman Pepperell 

Prudence Pepperell 

Priscilla Pepperell 

Endurance Pepperell 

Baby Nancy 

John, William, and Daniel Pepperell 
Squanto and Several Other Indians 


Properties: Fireplace made of 
four orange boxes covered with gray 
fireplace paper. On top of fireplace two 
candles, snuffers, old-fashioned lantern. 
Log, covered with Christmas lights to 
represent fire. Pine incense burned back 
of logs for smoke. Table, chairs, dunce 
stool, dunce cap, footstool, iron kettles, 
spider, braided rugs. 


As THE scene opens, the GOODWIFE 
is leaving to help the other women of the 
village prepare the Thanksgiving feast. 
PRISCILLA is rocking the cradle, PRuD- 
ENCE dipping candles and ENDURANCE 
knitting. The three boys are outside get- 
ting wood, water and pumpkins. ) 


MOTHER (putting on cape): Tomor- 
row is Thanksgiving and I must help our 
good neighbors prepare the feast. God 
guided us safely to this fair land and 
during the year has kept us safe from 
all dangers. Our crops have grown well 
and are safely harvested and there is an 
abundance of food for the winter. To- 
morrow we shall give thanks to God for 
his goodness to us. When your tasks are 
finished you may play. Goodbye, my 
children, and be good until I return. 


CHILDREN: Goodbye, Mother. (Rise 
and curtsy.) 


PRISCILLA: I hope Baby Nancy sleeps 
soon so I can surprise mother by braid- 
ing on her rug. Then I'll be ready for 
play. 

PRUDENCE: Mother said I might help 
with the preparations for the feast when 
I finish my knitting. 

JOHN (entering with some driftwood 
and placing it beside the fireplace): Fa- 
ther and I found this driftwood on the 
beach. Father stayed to dig clams for 
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the feast while I brought the wood. It 
will make a fine fire. 


ENDURANCE: These tallow candles I 
have. dipped will be used on the feast 
tables when darkness comes. Ill leave 
them to dry while I tidy up the kitchen 
for mother. 

WILLIAM: While I was getting water 
from the spring I saw Squanto bringing 
in a deer. It will make fine venison stew. 
I am glad the Indians are friendly and 
wish to join us in our first Thanksgiving. 

DANIEL: Look, Priscilla! This pump- 
kin grew in my own little garden. Is it 
not a fine one? I can hardly wait until 
it is made into a pie. 

PRISCILLA: When you grow up you 
will be a great farmer, I am sure. And 
now that our tasks and chores are fin- 
ished what shall we play? 


DANIEL: Let’s play tag. 


PRUDENCE: We want to help mother 
by keeping the kitchen. clean and tidy. 
Let’s play school. I will be Dame Quickly 
and this can be her kitchen. You may 
sit on the benches facing the wall and 
this block of wood will be the dunce 
stool and Ill make a dunce cap. 

ALL: Yes, Yes! We'd like to play 
school. 


ENDURANCE: Then I can use the red 
ink. mother made for me and my quill 
pen. 


JoHN: Father made me a birch-bark 
book and I can practice the copy Dame 
Quickly gave me. 


WILLIAM: I need to study my cate- 
chism so I won't have to stand on the 
dunce stool. 


DanrEL: I'll help you, William. 


PrisciLLA: I'll work on my sampler 
and surprise Dame Quickly with my 
progress. I have it all finished except my 
name and age. 


PRUDENCE: I'll knit as Dame Quickly 
does while we study. Now mind your 
manners. 

(Children curtsy as they pass to their 
seats. All are busily at work for a few 
moments when there is a commotion in 
the vicinity of Daniel and William. ) 

PRUDENCE: Daniel, go fetch the dunce 
cap and put it on. Then stand on the 
dunce stool. You have kept William 
from studying with your whispering and 
nonsense. John, bring me your copy. 


(Looks it over carefully.) Yes, that is 
well done. (William continues to study 
his lesson aloud.) Now you have all had 
plenty of time for your studying and 
tasks, so come and recite your lessons. 
Put your toes to the crack and let me 
hear your ABC's. Begin. (Children 
recite ABC’s very loudly. William is 
rather slow, so Dame Quickly taps him 
on the head with her knitting needle.) 
That is our last lesson for the day. 
School is dismissed. Goodnight, children. 


ALL (curtsying): Goodnight, Dame 
Quickly. (Leave the room followed by 
Daniel who jumps off the dunce stool.) 


ALL (rushing back): Look, look, Pru- 
dence! Here comes Squanto and his 
friends bringing their gifts for the feast. 
Father is with them. 


FATHER (enters followed by Indians): 
Our good friends have brought food for 
the feast tomorrow. Would you not like 
to have them stay with us until mother 
returns? 


ENDURANCE: Yes, do stay with us. 


JouHNn: I'll show you father’s musket. 
(Runs to get it.) 


FATHER: Handle the musket care’ 
fully, my son. 


Tue following part is played by 
Third Grade in Indian Costume.) 


(Indians enter and deposit their gifts 
of corn, grapes, fish, and nuts on the 
floor. FATHER thanks them. ) 


PrisciLLA: Will you please show us 
one of your dances? 


(Indian Dance* ) 
(Indians leave.) 


ALL: Goodbye! We'll see you at the 
feast tomorrow. 


MOTHER (enters, removing cape): I 
see that Squanto and his friends have 
been here with many good things for the 
feast. Everything is in readiness for 
our first Thanksgiving. (Lights candles.) 
Come now, my children, we must pre- 
pare the evening meal and go to bed 
early as we rise very early on the mor- 
row. Also we want to save our candles 
for the feast tables. But let us forget the 
feast now and before we go to our eve- 
ning work Father will get the Bible and 


* Music Hour, Third Year. Pg. 45. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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THERE IS A RESTFULNESS THAT COMES THROUGH WATCHING THE ANTICS OF SOME 


SMALL ANIMAL 


E. R. Bogusch, San Antonio, Texas 


Classroom Pets in 
Nature Study 


By E. R. BOGUSCH and ETHEL M. BOGUSCH 
Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas 


Kuen mice can become intensely 
interesting and thus deserve a place in an 
orderly classroom. Although not com- 
monly considered suitable for pets, such 
small animals, when correctly used, may 
by force of their novelty, give a new 
stimulus to nature study. The presence 
of a complete family of field mice has 
incited among small children of the au- 
thor’s experience such attentive study 
and captivating interest that facts nor- 
mally dry and uninviting have thus been 
readily absorbed. 

The selection of field mice as subjects 
for nature education came about acci- 
dentally, for at the time they were not 
the subject of any special study. Irriga- 
tion was begun one day in mid-April at 
the government nursery, where one of 
the authors was at the time doing some 
research. The nursery crew was em- 
ployed with testing water lines and 
cleaning the cut-off pits in the ground. 


A number of field mice had been dis 
lodged by the ancient means of flooding 
their quarters and destroying the inhabi- 
tants as they came out into the open. 

When the water was turned into the 
last pit and rose enough to fldat objects, 
a cottony nest swirled with the rest of 
the debris with no more individuality 
than the accumulated leaves and grass. 
That was before seven heads penetrated 
the matted mass and stuck seven inquir- 
ing noses to the outside. One larger 
head, belonging to the mother, came out 
farther, apprehended the danger, and 
essayed a dramatic rescue. 

The mother mouse braved the rising 
water, made a preliminary survey and 
returned to her duty. One by one she 
picked up the little gray bodies, much as 
a cat will carry a kitten, swam the foot 
of icy water, and climbed up the slippery 
side. Here she deposited her charge and 
returned for the next one. Five trips 


she made successfully, until her ebbing 
strength failed to allow the completion 
of the final rescue. Halfway up the wall 
she slipped, fell back-into the water; and 
both little bodies sank from sight. 

Quickly she came up, picked up her 
struggling little one and tried again with 
similar failure. After the third attempt 
showed the futility of her achieving her 
goal, which she was still striving to gain 
with the determination common to moth- 
erhood in the wild, a quickly growing 
circle of onlookers came to the rescue. 
The young mice were gathered up with 
the mother, placed in dry grass in a 
hastily improvised cage, and thus became 
part of a practical demonstration of na- 
ture education by means of small animals. 

The story of the discovery of these 
mice has been of perennial interest to 
young children who are by nature recep- 
tive to drama and action. A story that 
moves rapidly through a clear course 
from cause to climax grips their interest 
and enlivens a subject in which they 
might otherwise display but passing in- 
terest. It is this story element that must 
be present to make nature appeal to im- 
mature minds. 


A TeacHER may enter the difficult 
field of nature education, fully equipped 
with splendid preparation and fortified 
by innumerable facts, yet close her first 
year’s teaching with a feeling of despair 
because of the casual indifference of her 
pupils. She may convey part of her en- 
thusiasm to her pupils by force of her 
character, but she stirs only the surface 
unless she can arouse that interest spon- 
taneously within her pupils. 

Carefully used, pets of any kind, 
whether they be at home or class proj- 
ects, are educational. They crystallize 
powers of observation and stimulate in- 
dependent recognition of natural phe- 
nomena. Yet, to be completely beneficial 
to the child, his relation to the pets un- 
der his care must have a certain amount 
of direction; and the only way open to 
the teacher whereby she may reach this 
vital side of a child's development is 
through the classroom. Hence, it be- 
comes imperative that somewhere in the 
child's acquaintance with living crea- 
tures, the school must exercise its influ- 
ence and training. 

In the particular school system in 
which both authors have had consider- 
able contact, the method used by the 
more progressive teachers deserves con- 
sideration. Part of the equipment of the 
schoolroom includes a cage of ample pro- 
portions, yet compact in construction, in 
which may be placed for study and ob- 
servation such animal pets as are desired. 
The usual dimensions of such a cage are 
approximately three by four feet and 
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three feet high. This accommodates ani- 
mals of a size in which children are 
mostly interested. 

Any classroom shelter for occasional 
pets need not be expensive and involves 
small preparation. In larger school sys- 
tems, the manual training shops can be 
called upon to produce the required 
cages. Even the purchase of all-metal 
cages is a small expense, which is more 
than offset by the results achieved. 

With provision made for the care of 
small animals in the classroom as part of 
a well-planned program of nature educa- 
tion, there develops a most desirable mo- 
tivation in the selection and ultimate dis- 
posal of small animal pets. Children of 
all ages have a natural penchant for cap- 
turing animals. Frequently these have 
been previously injured or their entrance 
into the child’s life was similarly acci- 
dental. If the average child is left to his 
own devices, the capture of such an ani- 
mal can end only in torture for the hap- 
less creature, for curiosity, not necessarily 
cruelty, prompts investigations that are 
detrimental to the organism’s life. 

Certainly, the energetic teacher need 
not want for suitable animals to study 
after the resources of the cage become 
apparent to the pupils. More frequently 
than not her ingenuity will be taxed as 
to the selection of the most suitable from 
among those offered. No suggestion will 
be offered here concerning the most de- 
sirable forms to be studied, for each age- 
group will require its own program, 
suited to its needs. However, it is sug- 
gested that nature study will be enliv- 
ened and increased by a judicious combi- 
nation of the smaller domestic pets and 
occasional wildlings, each staying a pe- 
riod with the class before making way 
for another creature. Disposal of the 
captured animals should be the final 
touch to the study, for the liberation of 
a captured animal and its return to its 
normal habitat is a bit of drama, the ex- 
perience of which leaves all concerned 
enriched in sentiment and appreciation. 


A cunp's regard for other living 
creatures is but a small part of his whole 
school life, but one that deserves especial 
attention. With the fast-developing phys- 
ical compromises civilization is making 
with nature; with concrete and paving 
hiding bare earth, and telegraph poles 
replacing trees, until the urban child is 
surrounded with a limited number of liv- 
ing creatures other than human, he is apt 
to regard them as minor incidents instead 
of recognizing them in their proper pro- 
portion. Sparrows, a robin or two on 
the lawn, an elm or maple tree, and some 
grass may encompass the minima to 
which nature associations become re- 
duced; and these elements are frequently 
overlooked in the risk of daily activity, 
with the same passing regard accorded 
posts and paving. 


Therefore, a close acquaintance with 
living creatures, coming in a child's early 
life, has lasting benefits, which are a pro- 
found influence against indiscriminate 
destruction in later life. In the final 
analysis, it matters less what the nature 
of the pet may be that the child showers 
its affection upon, than that he intelli- 
gently deport himself in accord with the 
animal's needs. Having something vitally 
alive to care for, to accept responsibility 
for its welfare, cannot fail to arouse a 
protective instinct which, if developed 
judiciously, will become of lasting serv- 
ice to humanity. 


Tre emphasis thus far has been on 
animals rather than upon members of the 
plant world. Experience has shown that 
for the immature child, static objects 
have less fascination than do those that 
move, and movement is intrinsically an 
attribute of the animal world. As a 
child’s interests mature, perspectives will 
broaden to encompass plants as well. 
And extremely important is the need to 
refrain from trying to force a child's in- 
terest where it is not spontaneous. Too 
often this defeats its own goal. 

There is a restfulness that comes 
through watching the antics of some 
small animal. The period of quiet it 
brings after recess or strenuous play is a 
calming influence. In these days when 
everyone hurries, the child, too, catches 
that rushing spirit and is very apt to be- 
come restless and nervous. It seems, then, 
that we as teachers are failing on one of 
our fundamental duties to a new genera- 


tion if we do not provide some means of 
training the child to sit down occasion- 
ally to calmly think. One of the best 
means is to provide something that pos- 
sesses sufhcient intrinsic interest, that a 
child is willing to become quiet for the 
sake of being entertained. 

Therein lies one of the pleasures de- 
rived from the small animal cage. Active 
children will sit down a long time to 
watch quietly the family of field mice, 
observing how they eat with a grain of 
wheat in their paws. Or when they fight 
like little bears over walnut kernels, the 
children forget their own petty problems 
for the sake of those of their little 
charges. And, incidentally, those mo- 
ments of entertainment and study bring 
forth facts never found in books. How 
animals wash themselves, how they caché 
surplus food, the manner in which they 
drink, and analogies with the actions of 
other animals the children have known; 
all these provide an accumulation of 
basic information. 


An aquarium or terrarium in the class- 
room, a fish, aquatic snails, even small 
frogs or turtles, provide the same source 
of instruction, provided the child is made 
to feel a share of the responsibility for 
their welfare. Whatever the source of a 
child's nature education, regardless of 
how it must be crowded in with the de- 
mands of a full schedule, it still remains 
of first importance that there be some 
such contact, and the wise teacher will 
no doubt be able to discover the most 
suitable means to achieve that end. 


(Continued on page 50) 


EVEN FIELD MICE CAN BECOME INTENSELY INTERESTING PETS FOR THE CHILD 


TO STUDY AND OBSERVE 
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WE MAKE AS WELL AS READ OUR BOOKS 


Sequoia School, Oakland, California 


Our Second-Grade Library 


Ox: DAY we walked down to the 
little Dimond Library, a branch of our 
Oakland Public Library, to see the books. 
Some of the children had never been in- 
side a library, and were thrilled to see 
the picture books, and surprised to know 
there were many books there that they 
could actually read. When we returned, 
they drew pictures of the librarian, of 
children taking out and returning books, 
and of many other things they had seen. 
They composed stories about these pic- 
tures. I printed the stories under the pic- 
tures, and put them up in the room. 

This experience was an incentive for 
bringing books from home to read in the 
classroom, and other classes were anxious 
to read them, too. So we realized the 
necessity of having a “borrowing and re- 
turning” system. 

A boy brought a box and said that he 
would like to paint it to serve for a li- 
brary shelf. This started the building of 
our library. Four other children brought 
boxes which the boys painted and the 
girls made up their own color schemes 
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and decorated them. Then the question 
of which books to put on the different 
shelves came up; No: 2, and so on. 

“Who will decide if a book is easy or 
hard?” I asked. 

Some thought I should mark them, but 
I said that as long as it was a children’s 
library the children should do all the 
work. They then decided to choose a 
committee of the best readers to classify 
the books. The Committee did this, and 
at the top of shelf No. 1, they printed: 
“These are the very easy books.” 

Shelf No. 2 — “These books are kind 
of easy.” 

Shelf No. 3— ‘These are picture 
books.” 


Shelf No. 4 — “These books are quite 
hard.” 


Shelf No. 5 — “These books are the 
hardest books.” 


Tey next put a number in the 
corner of each book corresponding to the 


shelf on which it belonged. In this way 
books were returned to the proper place. 
They drew up the following rules: 


Our Lrprary RULES 
. Be sure our hands are clean. 


. Turn pages carefully. 
. Ask the teacher to mend torn pages. 
. We are not to mark books. 


. We are not to put books in our 
mouths. 


6. Put books back just where we found 
them. 


7. Walk quietly. 
8. Read quietly. 


Ww Ww 


A boy librarian and girl librarian were 
chosen by the children to have charge of 
the library and see that children kept the 
rules. The librarians also recorded in a 


notebook the names of all library books 
(Continued on page 50) 
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“THANKSGIVING EVERY DAY,” SAYS THE CORNER HUCKSTER 
Photo. Dept. of Public Markets, Weights and Measures, City of New York 


November Map. 
Spreading the Thanks- 


giving Table 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


O.: of the most vivid pictures of 
the first Thanksgiving Day is that of 
Governor Bradford, writing to England 
by quill pen and rushlight about the Pil- 
grims’ reasons for gratitude that first 
year in a strange country. 


History has set down the first harvest 
at Plymouth as the only reason for estab- 
lishing a day of iving, but a care- 
ful reading of the Bradford diary gives 
the year 1621 a close relationship with 
1936. We discover this information, hid- 
den in the account of Plymouth Planta- 


tion that was so accurately recorded by 
Governor Bradford: 


“A period of drouth from the last of 
May until the middle of July made the 
fields languish sore and some of the dryer 
grounds were parched like withered hay. 
Shortly after came sweet and gentle 
showers without either wind or thunder 
or any violence which did so revive and 
quicken the decayed corn and other 
fruits as was wonderful to behold and 
caused a fruitful and liberal harvest. 

“For which mercy we set apart a day 
of thanksgiving. . . 

“They began now to gather in the 
small harvest they had and to fit up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, be- 
ing all recovered in health and strength, 
and had all things in good plenty; for as 
some were thus employed others were 
exercised in fishing for cod, bass, and 
other fish of which they took good store, 
every family their portion. 

“All the summer there was no want. 
And now began to come store of fowl as 
winter approached of which this place 
did abound. And besides water fowl, 
there was a great store of wild turkeys. 
Besides they had about a peck of meal a 
week to a person, or now since harvest, 
Indian corn in that proportion. 

“Which made many afterwards write 
so largely of their plenty to their friends 
in England, which were not feigned but 
true reports.” 


Ir we seem to have come a long 
way from the simplicity of wooden 
trencher and log table, the Indian guests 
and hearty religious fervor of those citi- 
zens of Plymouth, Thanksgiving Day, 
1936, brings us the same threat of 

, the same reasons for thankful- 
ness as it did in 1621. Drouth and flood 
have raised the cost of foods which dur- 
ing the life of the children in our class- 
rooms have been taken for granted. Farm- 
ing is now reckoned as one of the haz- 
ardous occupations of our land. But on 
the other hand, twentieth century trans- 
portation and scientific methods of agri- 
culture spread this year’s Thanksgiving 
table as plenteously as ever before. Those 
in need are being fed through Govern- 
ment help. Our far-reaching Department 
of Agriculture is taking steps to improve 
conditions of food production in devas- 
tated rural areas. Local health depart- 
ments and the press, the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and the public schools 
themselves are planning menus that hold 
the maximum nutrition at a minimum 
cost. If the Indian chief Squanto no 
longer leads the corn-planting of our 
country, and Governor Bradford’s diary 
is a yellowing heirloom, we are follow- 
ing in the steps of the Pilgrims; proud of 
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APPLE PACKERS IN ACTION. THE FRUIT IS DROPPED INTO BAGS 


THE MEN CARRY 


Courtesy, W. Virginia Horticultural Society 


our fields and orchards, and struggling 
to get the most out of them. 

A good produce map will be helpful 
this month in making a study of those 
states that help to spread the Thanks- 
giving table. But there have been such 
rapid changes in agricultural areas that 
such a map needs to be supplemented by 
recent data on the subject which may be 
obtained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The preservation 
of foods by canning, freezing, and pack- 
ing is also a rich subject for the schools 
this month, and the commercial firms 
which are engaged in this gigantic din- 
ner-table business are always helpful in 
supplying the classroom with printed ma- 
terial, booklets with interesting pictures 
and maps. Here, too, there is an oppor- 
tunity for teaching by contrast. The an- 
cient iron preserving kettle of our fore- 
fathers is now an honored item in the 
antique shop. In its place there are great 
factory vats of bubbling tomatoes, savory 
soups, fragrant jams and jellies. The 
white-capped Pilgrim housewife has fad- 
ed into history, but her sister of today, 
the white-gowned factory worker, still 
handles the same foods with skill and 
patience. And the Government, an out- 
growth of our Pilgrim beginnings, sees 
to it that such commercially prepared 
foods reach our tablespure and healthful. 


Our map of 
the Thanksgiving ta- 
ble of today unrolls 
first at Massachusetts. 
Last year the state 
of Massachusetts pro- 
duced enough fresh 
vegetables to feed 
17,000 persons a 
weekly average of 
five pounds of vege- 
tables for half a year. 
Twenty-five towns 
alone in Massachu- 
setts raised more 
than two million 
pounds of vegetables 
and they kept thirty 
canning centers, that 
employed almost two 
thousand men and 
women, busy. The 
number of cans of 
vegetables sent out 
from these factories 
last year approxi- 
mated 125,000 a 
w 

We turn from the 
north to the south, 
from which the tra- 
ditional celery of 
Thanksgiving Day 
comes, and discover 
that this healthful 
vegetable is being 
consumed nearly ev- 
ery day in the year. 
Florida celery increased its production 
last year almost fifty per cent over the 
year before. Growers sold the staggering 
amount of 2,800,000 crates of celery 


and there are indications that we shall 
have even more and cheaper celery this 
year. 

The fluffy mashed potato that accom- 
panies the turkey for Thanksgiving din- 
ner tells a story, too. Two hundred years 
ago, we read that- a European city, 
threatened with food shortage, was urged 
by a garden enthusiast to eat a strange 
brown tuber he had succeeded in raising. 
But the suspicion of the town was so 
great that not until potatoes were dis- 
guised in soup did the hungry town. ac- 
cept them. Today, potatoes are one of 
our national agricultural problems. A 
large share of our farm population de- 
pends upon potatoes as their main food 
and largest source of income. The eco- 
nomic problem is complicated by the fact 
that the greater the demand for potatoes, 
the lower price does the farmer receive 
for his increased crop. Upon this intri- 
cate problem of supply and demand the 
Government is putting intensive effort 
in regulating potato-growing areas and 
keeping the price at a fair level for farm- 
ing profits. 

We look toward the high altitudes on 
our food map, or the northern latitudes, 
for the dark green fields of this vegetable 
which fills a plate at least once a day for 
rich and poor alike. Maine is our great 
potato state. Fourteen out of every one 
hundred bushels are grown in Maine. 
Next in potato raising, comes New York 
state, Michigan follows, then comes 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Idaho, and 
Minnesota. There are almost as many 
kinds of potatoes in our land as there are 
producing centers. From the great bak- 
ing potatoes of the west which come to 


(Continued on page 50) 


UPON RAIN OR DROUTH DEPENDS THE WEALTH OF OUR GRAIN FIELDS 


Courtesy, Dept. of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Virginia 
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OUR TRADING-POST CORNER WAS FULL OF SUBJECT-MATTER INTEGRATION 


Our Indian Trading Post 


By MILDRED P. JOHNSON 


Tas unit which was worked out 
by a group of low and high second-grade 
children, held their attention to a very 
high degree throughout its development. 
Several framed Indian pictures on our 
school walls attracted the attention of a 
few children. Many questions were asked 
and the class found that they were un- 
able to answer many of them. They de- 
cided that by reading Indian stories they 
could enjoy the pictures more. A little 
girl brought in a library book, The Little 
Weaver, and asked me to read it to the 
class. 

At this time the 1935 Southeastern 
Fair came to our Lakewood Park in At- 
lanta, so there were pictures and articles 
in the newspapers about the Indian Ex- 
position. Many children visited the Fair 
and brought back interesting reports. 
Since The Little Weaver stressed the In- 
dian Trading Post, and the Trading Post 
at the Fair was a point of interest, the 
class decided to build a large Trading 
Post in their room. 


Planning the Activity 


At our conferences the children 
planned the dimensions of their Trading 
Post. They decided to write notes home 
asking parents to help them find neces- 
sary building materials. They discussed 
the ownership of the Trading Post and 
if owned by the white people, how 
would it benefit the Indians. 

A list was made of all the articles the 


Indians could make for trade. Another 
list was made of articles the white own- 
ers should have in order to meet the need 
of the Indians. The class was divided 
into two groups, Indians and white own- 
ers. Each child decided what he would 
like to make and where he would gain 
information about his article. 


Development of the Activity 


After the building material had been 
collected, the children put up a frame- 
work of strips 14”%x2”x6’. This was 
covered with heavy brown paper, fas- 
tened to the frame with thumb tacks. A 
door and two show windows were in 
front. A large sign hung over the door. 
Apple boxes and large pasteboard boxes 
formed the counters and shelves. The 
two groups spent several months collect- 
ing and making articles to fill the vacant 
shelves. 


Correlation. 


Reading 

Indian stories and books were read for 
information and pleasure. Class stories 
were written on blackboard for reading 
lessons. Mimeographed directions for 
seat work were read and saved for mak- 


ing individual booklets. 
Language and Dramatization 


At the daily conference period the 
children reported the progress of their 
work or asked for suggestions and infor- 


mation. They wrote original stories and 
poems for a booklet. Stories were dram- 
atized. An original Corn Dance was cre- 
ated for a Thanksgiving entertainment. 
Invitations were written to parents and 


friends for this affair. 


Word Study 


Indian words were placed on the black- 
board and under pictures. Many chil- 
dren learned to spell these words. 


Number Work 


Wood for the framework of the Trad- 
ing Post, the size of the floor and the 
boxes were measured. Cloth and paper 
were measured to make costumes; prices 
according to value of articles made. Buy- 
ing and selling introduced the addition 
and subtraction of dollars and cents. 
Many number stories were made. 


Music 

Indian songs were learned. Several In- 
dian records were enjoyed. Two Indian 
songs were created for Thanksgiving en- 


tertainment. A large tom-tom made from 
a small keg was used to develop rhythm. 


Physical Training 


Indian games, such as racing, ball 
playing and story plays were enjoyed. 
An Indian dance was developed by the 
class. 


Household Art 


A recipe for cornmeal patties was 
brought in by the class. The cup, half 
cup and fourth of a cup were learned. 
A class mother aided in mixing the bat- 
ter and frying. 


Fine and Industrial Arts: 


Several large weaving looms were 
made. 

Rags for weaving rugs were cut. 

White cloth was dyed for rugs. 

Small cardboard looms were strung 
with yarn. 

Small pocketbooks, marble bags, doll 
hammocks and doll rugs were woven. 

Clay beads were made and painted. 

Clay pottery was modeled and painted. 

Original drawings were made for in- 
dividual booklets. 

Invitations to a class play were de- 
signed. 

Costumes were made of brown cloth, 
paper or gunny sacks. 

Headdress of turkey feathers and bows 
and arrows were made. 

Small rugs of unbleached cotton, the 
designs colored with crayons were 
sewed. 

Poems and stories were written. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Social Studies in Grade Three 


FLORIDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tix program of work for the third- 
grade should be one which provides 
many meaningful and varied experiences 
relating to local history, primitive peo- 
ple, and the life of one or two peoples 
of far-away lands. 

Local history introduces the first stage 
of history study in the primary grades 
and contains a natural interest and real- 
ity which makes it possible to extend the 
line of vision beyond the home and com- 
munity to the country, and to a limited 
extent, to the state. In order that the 
child may gain a deeper and more mean- 
ingful understanding of the world about 
him, he must see his environment in con- 
trast to that of pioneer people, primitive 
people, and people of other lands. He 
must be led to see that people in differ- 
ent regions live differently because cli- 
matic conditions make a difference in 
their food, clothing, shelter and customs. 

Help the child to understand that peo- 
ple in very early days had only such 
resources to use as the country around 
them provided. That they were depend- 
ent upon one another to some extent for 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
communication and pleasure. Emphasize 
the pioneers of the community, and the 


industries and civic factors that have 
aided community growth and develop- 
ment. Lead the pupils to see what we 
owe to the primitive peoples and pioneers 


Note: The recent curriculum re- 
vision of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from 
which this article is prepared, is 
rich in implications for the social- 
science program. Especially in this 
month of historic backgrounds does 


a@ program of activities in begin- 
ning history find a place. 

The article comes to our readers 
through the co-operation of W. S. 
Cawthorn, State Superintendent, 
the Florida Public Schools. 


of our country. Through a study of peo- 
ple of other lands lead the children to 
see how they are different from and sim- 
ilar to us as a result of climatic condi- 
tions. Throughout the program of this 
grade help the children to understand 
that the ability to live well and happily 
today depends upon the interdependence 


CLASSROOM UNIT ON PIONEERING AND EARLY COLONIZATION 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


and co-operation of all peoples in meet- 
ing the needs of life. 


Activities Involving Social 
Studies 


Acrrry. Learning about our city 
and county governments. 


Materials and subject-matter. Infor- 
mation about city and county govern- 
ments; for example, officials, duties, how 
elected, courts, board of education; 
books, for example, Waldo, Safety First 
for Little Folk, Scribner's; Carpenter, 
Ourselves and Our City, American Book; 
Bryant, I Am an American, Houghton 


Procedure. Before the opening of the 
school day list on the board questions; 
such as, 


Who is our mayor? 

What is his work? 

Who are the county officers? 

How do these people get their posi- 
tions? 

Who pays the expenses of the city and 
county governments? 
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Where do we get the money to pay 
these people? 
Is it necessary to have these people? 


These questions will provoke discus- 
sion on the part of the pupils. During 
this discussion suggest a visit to the court 
house to find out the answers to the ques- 
tions. Plan the trip as to time, route, 
officers you wish to talk with, questions 
you will ask, conduct expected of all pu- 
pils, and ways of getting to the court 
house. Consult with the officers you wish 
to visit in order that they may help in 
making the visit a worthwhile one. Af- 
ter the trip, discuss with the pupils the 
information gathered. Lead them to real- 
ize the need for a government and how 
each has a responsibility to this govern- 


ment. 


Acrrry. Visiting a building un- 
der construction. 

Materials and subject-matter. Infor- 
mation about the construction, purpose 
of the building, cost, wages of workers, 
duties of workers. References, for exam- 
ple, Haviland, The Play House, Lippin- 
cott; Carpenter, Houses We Live In, 
American Book; Chamberlain, How We 
Are Sheltered, Macmillan. 


Procedure. Display pictures of build- 
ings under construction, building mate- 
rials, and buildings completed. Discuss 
these with the pupils. Encourage them 
to tell of the materials used in the con- 
struction of their home; where these ma- 
terials come from, how they are pre 
pared, and how they get to us. Make 
definite plans with the pupils for the ex- 
cursion. Discuss what they will look for, 
such as, materials used; tools and how 
the workmen use them; how the differ- 
ent workmen help each other; ventilation 
pipes; pipes for gas and plumbing; wir- 
ing for electric lights; dimension of walls; 
soil, clay, and sand. Collect samples of 


ith the pupils and let them record their 
findings. Lead the pupils to understand 
and appreciate the living conditions of 
today in comparison with those of prim- 
itive people and the early pioneers. 


Acrvrry. Making soap as the early 
settlers made it. 


Materials and subject-matter. Small 
barrel, wooden bench or material for 
making frame, pail, straw, ashes, water, 
iron kettle, wood for fire, meat scraps, 
old grease, bits of candles, stone jar, egg, 

t. 

Information the children may gather 
from those at home; information the 
teacher supplies; information your school 
text may give of early life. References: 
Hale, Stories of Men and Nature, Lip- 
pincott; Bass, Stories of Pioneer Life, 


Heath; MacElroy, Work and Play in 
Colonial Days, Macmillan. 

Procedure. Make definite plans with 
your class for the activity. Children can 
attain growth in their ability to organize 
ideas, if making plans is regularly a part 
of their experiences. Encourage them to 
assume all responsibility for the needed 
materials. Discuss these materials, list 
them, and keep them convenient that 
they may be referred to during the prog- 
ress of the activity. 

Make a hole in the bottom of the bar- 
rel; set it on a frame or bench with a 
pail under the hole; place straw in the 
bottom of the barrel and ashes from 
burned wood on this straw and pour wa- 
ter over the ashes until it begins to drip 
through into the pail below. This water 
passing through the ashes gathers lye. To 
test the strength of the lye place an egg 
in it; if strong enough the egg will float. 
Put the fats and the lye together and 
cook in an iron kettle until their combi- 
nation is complete. Then salt is added 
to make the soap rise to the top as a soft 
curd. Cool and place in a stone jar. It 
is now ready for use. 


Acrwrry. Making a Seminole vil- 
lage. 

Materials and subject-matter. Card- 
board, paper, paints, paint brush, pal- 
metto, leaves of grass, clay, wood, cloth, 
hammer, nails, saw, sandtable or floor 
space, stories of Seminole life, related ex- 
periences of pupils and teacher, pictures 
of Seminole life. Books that may be used 
for reference: Fairlie, Stories of the Sem- 
inoles, Rand McNally; Dearborn, How 
the Indians Lived, Ginn; Deming, Indian 
Child Life, Stokes; National Geographic 
Magazine. 


Procedure. Show the children pictures 
or tell them stories of Seminole life. Ask 
how many have visited the Seminole vil- 
lage. Let those who have had experi- 
ences tell about them and suggest that 
they make an Indian village in the room, 
letting others help when they can. Dis 
cuss with the children what shall go into 
the village, permitting those who have 
visited the village to act as leaders, choos- 
ing their helpers and deciding for what 
part of the village they will be respon- 
sible. List materials as they name them 
and encourage each group to secure its 
own. Suggest that they read stories to 
check on their plan of work. 


Acrwrry. Collecting pictures for a 
transportation frieze. 


Materials and subject-matter. Post- 
cards, pictures, books, newspapers and 
magazines, models for drawing, drawing 
materials, related experience of class. 
Books that may be used for reference: 
Chamberlain, How We Travel, Macmil- 
lan; Eaton, Story of Transportation, 


Harper; Fox, How the World Rides, 
Scribner's; Hader, Picture Book of Trav- 
el, Macmillan; Stephenson, Wheel, Sail, 
and Wings, Rockwell; Beeby, How the 
World Grows Smaller, Merrill; Meigs, 
The Wonderful Locomotive, Macmillan; 
National Geographic and Travel mag- 
azines. 


Procedure. This activity may be used 
in a unit that will give an excellent op- 
portunity to aid the child in understand- 
ing how man has constantly increased 
his control over nature. Begin the study 
with man himself as the first form of 
transportation, his capture and domesti- 
cation of animals, and on until the pres- 
ent time. Help the children to get a 
knowledge and appreciation of the influ- 
ence transportation has had upon the 
development and growth of their com- 
munity. 


Acrvrry. Learning of the early 
settlers of the community and state. 


Materials and subject-matter. Infor- 
mation gained from early settlers, infor- 
mation gathered from visits to historical 
spots, information gained from your text- 
books. Books that may be used for ref- 
erence: Longstreet and Goulding, Sto- 
ries of Florida, Prather; Fairlie, Stories 
of the Seminoles, Rand McNally. 


Procedure. Make a visit to some his- 
torical spot or make a list of the people 
in your community who came into the 
state in the early days and appoint com- 
mittees to interview these people and 
make reports. If possible have one of 
the early settlers visit your class and talk 
about the early days. Plan with the chil- 
dren the questions they will ask the visi- 
tor; such as, 

Why did the early settlers come to our 

country and state? 

What were they looking for? 

What did they find? 

Were they the first people to come? 

How did they travel to get here? 

What kind of homes did they build? 


Follow the visit with class discussions, 
listing the more important information 
needed for carry-over work. Emphasize 
the fact that these early settlers had great 
courage to enter where white men had 
not lived before. Some of their hardships 
were: living without towns from which 
to buy needed things; hunting the woods 
and waters for food; using the skins of 
animals for clothing; and building a shel- 
ter of logs by hand. Help the children 
to realize that out of the many hardships 
of the early settlers have grown the liv- 
ing conveniences of today. 


Activity. Cooking Indian bread. 


Materials and subject-matter. Wood 
for fire, cornmeal, kettle, water, spoon, 
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SPEEDING THE MAYFLOWER BACK TO ENGLAND 


Picture Study in 


Pilgrim Life 


By ETHEL HARWOOD 


Pp ILGRIM HISTORY belongs in the 
third-grade program this month, but each 
year the simplicity and rugged courage 
of Plymouth recedes farther away from 
the complicated life of childhood today. 
Making history live, even in the higher 
grades, is becoming more and more a 
matter of correlation, of bringing to- 
gether within the central historic scene 
being taught, various activities that cre- 
ate sense impressions and thus build up 
a unit of understanding. With one third- 
grade group a study of famous pictures 
in November, developed through simple 
costuming and living pictures with dia- 
logue, proved a good way of bringing 
our Pilgrim founders into the present. 

As we became acquainted with Pil- 
grim history, the writing of brief descrip- 
tive stories began and was added to daily 
by a reading group. At important stages, 
famous paintings and pictures are select- 
ed to be studied, such as: 

“A Weary Group on the Shore” 
“Departure from Delfhaven” 
“First Washday” 

“The Landing” 

“The Return of the Mayflower” 
“Pilgrim Exiles” 

“Pilgrims Going to Church” 

When these pictures had become fa- 
miliar and their subjects closely associ- 


ated with the original stories that had . 


been written, costumes and accessories 
for enacting the tableaux were designed 
and made. 


Lincoln School, Melrose, Mass. 


WIDE READING WAS INSPIRED BY OUR PILGRIM CORNER Lincoln Sehool, rose, Mass. 


A summary of a few of our tableaux 
will give an idea of the growth of the 
activity : 

In England 

Properties. A shawl, gray blanket, bas- 
ket with burlap bag to cover contents, 
and another bag to lie on, a box to sit 
on, later used for Plymouth Rock, coats 
for pillows, a doll for baby. 


The Story. We lived in Scrooby, Eng- 
land, more than three hundred years ago. 
We were very happy on our little farms. 
Then King James made a rule that every 
one must go to his church. This made us 
sad because we did not believe in the 
King’s church. Every week we met in a 
different house to worship God. Many 
times soldiers found us and put us in 
prison. At last we decided to go to Hol- 
land, where we could worship God in 


peace. 


Tableau. A group of Pilgrims waiting 
on the shore for the ship to take them 
to Holland. 

Our Holland Home 


Properties. A wooden frame in two 
pieces, shaped like the end of a boat. 
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HAVING NO PUBLIC LIBRARY IN OUR TOWN, WE DECIDED TO BUILD ONE 


A Publie Library in 
the Classroom 


By MARGARET LITTLE 


To MAKE READING appealing to A clipper ship was especially popular 


young children it is quite essential to 
have an attractive library corner. The 
one worked out in my second-grade class 
this year proved both interesting and 
successful. 

It was indeed a surprise to learn dur- 
ing the term that each class in the school 
would receive twenty-five new library 
books of their own selection. This of 
course seemed a simple task, but when 
there are so many individuals in a class- 
room whose interests are varied, it re- 
quires a great deal of careful thought. 
To help solve this problem and to find 
the most popular interests, we discussed 
the possibility of visiting a real library. 
Since there is no Public Library in our 
town, Millburn, New Jersey, we decided 
to take a train trip to a neighboring 
town and visit one. This of course was a 
new experience for most of the children. 

Arriving at the library we found that 
the librarian in charge had placed a num- 
ber of new children’s books on the read- 
ing tables, especially for our use. The 
children spent a very happy and worth- 
while hour at the library. 

Upon their return from the trip it was 
interesting to note the great number of 
things observed. Some pupils ‘reported 
that they liked the paintings on the walls. 


with a group of boys, while that of some 
armored knights appealed to some others. 
One child was particularly attracted to 
Pinocchio. All of these observations 
helped in selecting the new books. Then 
we set to work planning how to house 
them. 


Arter an interesting discussion, it 
was decided to build the library in one 
corner of the room. This section was 
selected because of the large window 
where we would get plenty of light. 


a. Size. A space 10’ by 12’ was meas- 
ured on the floor. It was decided to 
make it high enough for adults to enter, 
so the side walls measured 6’ in height. 


b. Furnishings. A list of numerous 
articles was made out: 


Large reading table 
Six chairs 
Librarian’s desk 
Book cases 


Magazine rack 
c. Making Books. It was decided that 


we could write some original stories with 
illustrations and put them in our own 


books. 


Comaarrees in charge of activities. 


a. Building. An older boy who had 
difficulty in reading and who also lacked 
an interest in school, was appointed con- 
tractor. He proved to be a valuable 
leader in the group. He selected three 
new helpers every day. 

The contractor appointed other mem- 
bers to collect materials such as orange 
crates for furniture and bookcases. Odd 
sizes of beaver board were carefully 
pieced together for the outside of the 
building. Nails were taken from old 
boxes and one boy was given the job of 
straightening the nails. 

It was noticed that there were many 
windows in the real library, so it was 
planned to have four windows, each 
measuring 20” by 24”. Cellophane was 
used for glass. 

The door, 35” by 68”, was the top of 
a packing box. This was carefully rein- 
forced with three blocks of wood. 


b. Furniture. 

Several committees were in charge of 
furnishings. 
Three boys helped on the reading 
table. 

Two boys planned and built a maga- 
zine rack. 

A copy of a real desk for the librarian 
was made by two boys. 

Orange crates fastened together in 
rows were used for bookcases. 


c. Painting. A little boy who was an 
excellent reader but very timid socially 
was chosen as painter. He appointed 
helpers every day. They were selected 
after they had completed their required 
work in academic subjects. This helped 
as an incentive for many pupils. 

The powdered paint used was mixed 
each day and carefully tested for the re- 
quired color. It was found that by mix- 
ing orange and black powder with water 
the result was a soft shade of brown. 
This was used on the outside of the 
building because it resembled natural- 
colored bricks. The inside was painted a 
soft shade of green. 


d. Interior Decorations. A large frieze 
was decided upon to cover part of the 
blackboard. After much discufsion a spe- 
cial committee reported that each child 
should make some characters from our 
reading stories and paint them on the 
wall. This large picture had more than 
fifty characters on it before completion. 

Another group decorated flower pots 
and flower vases to be used on window- 
sills, bookcases and table. 

Sign painters were given an oppor- 
tunity to use a printing pen and make 
signs for bookshelves. The following 
signs were printed: 

Animal Stories 
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SILENT READING BECAME A HABIT 


State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 


Building Bookland 


By CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS 


Ax ATTRACTIVE poster of an old- 
fashioned castle with the words “The 
Gateway to Bookland” painted just 
above the entrance created a keen inter- 
est in the boys and girls of our second- 
year group. 

Billy said, “Why can’t we build a real 
castle in our room and call it Bookland?” 

“We could bring all our books from 
the dark shelves and put them in it,” 
suggested Alice. 

“We would need to make lots of 
shelves,” replied Billy. 

Other children entered into the con- 
versation and very soon the question of 
material for the castle was brought up. 
As they talked about the material needed 
a list was made on the blackboard by 
the teacher. 

What we need to make our castle: 


We need boards. 

We need orange crates. 

We need large pasteboard boxes. 
We need nails. 

We need paint and brushes. 
We need saws and hammers. 
We need heavy brown paper. 


How the Castle Was Built 


THe work was divided among com- 
mittees. Each chairman was responsible 
for the work assigned to his group. 

The walls were made from builder 
boards, covered inside and out with a 
heavy tan wrapping paper. The entrance 
was made in the form of an archway of 
stones similar to those used to represent 


the foundation. The stones were out- 
lined with a dark blue-green color. The 
stones themselves were designed by stip- 
pling the paper in a most professional 
way with sponges, after the children had 
seen this very process carried on by 
workmen who stippled the lower part of 
the walls in the halls of our training- 
school building. 

The archway was flanked on either 
side by towers which were made from 
cardboard boxes placed one on top of 
another. Near the top of each tower, 
long, narrow stained-glass windows were 
made by printing the paper with blends 


of various colors. Each pane was out- 
lined in black. 

Two large windows permitted plenty 
of light to eriter the interior of the cas- 
tle. The children used Cellophane for 


the window panes. 


Inside the Castle 


The interior walls were decorated with 
an eight-inch border of illustrations sug- 
gested to the children by a favorite story 
they had heard or read. This border was 
often changed. Our dark-stained book- 
shelves which held books of real interest 
with inviting names and attractive colors 
were placed near the opposite entrance. 
A table made from a box was placed in 
one corner to hold the large picture 
books. Book ends made in the art class 
separated the books on the shelves into 
the various kinds, such as books of poe- 
try, books about animals, nature stories, 
and fairy tales. A small easel held hu- 
morous poems with the names of the 
books and the pages from which the 
poems were taken. 


Reading and Language 


Bookland was not a place in which 
the children read, but rather a corner 
where they browsed about among the 
books and read book reports, written by 
the pupils, which acquainted them with 
many subjects and stimulated new fields 
of reading. These book reports, brightly 
illustrated by some of our best little art- 
ists, did much to arouse those less inter- 
ested in reading. 

Everything within the castle contrib- 
uted to the atmosphere of reading. At 
any time of the day one found children 
leisurely browsing there. 

The little people in our school have 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Living Art 


Wu: November, our thought natu- 
rally turns toward travel. Thanksgiving 
is a home festival, calling for the reun- 
ion of scattered families. In the early 
days of our Thanksgiving celebrations 
the sleigh was as traditional a part of 
the day as roast turkey and cranberry 
sauce. Bundling up for the trip to 
“grandma's” with the sleighbells already 
chiming at the door, was colored by the 
anticipation of the family party and ac- 
cepted as part of the day's fun. Then 
the home journey at sunset, with the 
white fields glowing with touches of rose 
and lavender and gold, and the stinging 
November wind, predicting Christmas 
within the month, was perhaps the most 
satisfying hour of the whole happy day. 

Today, the spirit and meaning of 
Thanksgiving is the same which animat- 
ed the festival in 1621, but there are 
greater distances to travel to the family 
homestead. In place of the picturesque 
horsedrawn sleigh or coach, some of us 
now make this journey quickly and com- 
fortably in automobiles, streamline trains 
or even airplanes, traveling at 150 miles 
an hour. As we are considering this year 
the place of art in our everyday lives, 
November seems an appropriate month 
for the study of design as applied to the 
new silhouettes of trains, automobiles 
and aircraft, and their interior finish. 


Tue term “functional design” may 
have become familiar to us and even have 
lost a portion of its meaning through 
that familiarity, without our thorough 
understanding of the phrase. In these 
so-called “stream” lines of our modern 
machines of transportation, functional 
design reaches the height of its potential- 
ity. Each line of curve and thrust con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the train, car 
or airship—moving through space. From 
the puffing, lumbering coal-driven steam 
train of yesterday, the towering lines of 
the model-T Ford, and the sprawling 
wings of our first crude airplanes, the 
evolution of vehicular design was so 
gradual that we accepted the slight 
yearly changes without surprise. Then 
came a new kind of silhouette which was 
at first startling and unpleasing because 
it was at variance with our traditional 
ideas and because we did not understand 
its function. The outlines of automo- 
biles, to which we had become accus- 
tomed, were angular and sharp. Acces- 
sories were prominent. Mudguards, spare 


Streamline Thanksgiving 


tires, and tool boxes were obviously 
made and placed for utility without any 
regard to the harmony of their lines with 
the plan of the whole. Front and rear 
bumpers were straight and heavy and 
unrelated to the car. Color schemes were 
garish and inharmonious, the inside up- 
holstery and trim seldom meeting the 
shiny exterior finish—even half way. 
The train we knew was composed of a 
massive steam locomotive whose outline 
was broken by the jutting lines of stack, 
bell and the engineer’s cab, loosely 
joined cars of varying shapes and colors. 
It was literally a train of cars. 

Aircraft has developed quickly, but 
some of us may remember the days when 
great cluttered birds took uncertainly to 
the air on untried wings. Suddenly 
“streamline” was added to our. vocabu- 
laries. From kiddy-kars to zeppelins we 
began to see about us and ride in 
“streamline” machines. Perhaps our 
most general and intimate acquaintance 
with streamlining comes through the au- 
tomobiles in our garages and: display 
windows of our town. 

Through the co-operation of trained 
technical men and skilled workmen, the 
automobile, train and airplane of today 
is turned out. These technical men ob- 
served that a drop of water, falling 
through space, offered the least possible 
resistance to the air through which it 
moved and created the least dragging 
current in its wake. This observation 
was applied to the modeling of machine 
bodies whose function is to move through 
air with the greatest possible speed and 
economy of fuel. Through studying the 
action of a raindrop, streamlining came 
into being. Radiators were blunted, ev- 
ery possible projection and bulge was 
removed. Bumpers, mudguards, lamps, 
spare wheels and trunk carriers were de- 
signed to blend with the basic body lines. 
Cars were constructed of lighter but 
more durable metal. Interior design be- 
came the concern of specifically trained 
artists. Through the combination of 
thorough technical research and applica- 
tion with mechanical skill and good taste 
this streamline car of 1936 stands at the 
top of automotive accomplishment. 


STReaMune trains are less famil- 
iar than the modern car. We may have 
seen their pictures on brightly colored 
railroad posters, or their names, “The 
Burlington Zephyr,” “The Mercury,” 


and “The Flying Yankee,” in newspaper 
or magazine advertisements, but such 
trains are still mysterious and unrelated 
to our everyday living. However, they 
are the trains of tomorrow and, just as 
transcontinental and transoceanic air 
travel has become a matter of course, be- 
fore long we will be regular passengers 
in these silver arrows which are the acme 
of speed and safety, luxury and economy 
of travel by rail. Again the raindrop 
principle underlies the silhouette. The 
train is a unified whole from the stain- 
less steel shell which houses its Diesel 
engine to the glass windows which form 
the end of its observation car. As an ex- 
ample of this new train, let us study the 
construction and design of “The Flying 
Yankee” which carries New Englanders 
today to their Thanksgiving celebrations 
along its route from Boston to Bangor, 
Maine. 

“The Flying Yankee” is made of shin- 
ing stainless steel. The train consists of 
three sections forming a single, co-ordi- 
nated unit. The first of these sections 
contains the Diesel-electric power plant 
and a compartment for baggage and the 
buffet. The second is a coach; the third 
a combined coach and solarium lounge. 
Each section is “articulated,” that is, the 
forward part of one section and the rear 
of the next both rest on one truck. This 
reduces the total number of wheels and 
lightens the train, making it possible to 
stop within shorter limits than at present 
on the slower steam trains. The slowing 
down is smooth and constant from high 
speed to almost a standstill, when it tap- 
ers off to eliminate jolting at the stop. 
Every possible mechanical device has 
been employed for the safety and com- 
fort of the “Flying Yankee’s” passengers. 
The interior of the train offers the com- 
fort and intimacy of atmosphere of a 
small hotel. The seats are built on light- 
weight aluminum frames and upholstered 
in soft, pleasing fabrics. Special care has 
been given to such details as the height 
of the seat and the angle of the back- 
rests. There are soft fabric curtains at 
the wide windows. Meals are served 
from the buffet car on trays which are 
bracketed between the seats. All sections 
are air-conditioned. Safety glass is used 
in the windows. Lighting is entirely in- 
direct. From the vast number of mate- 
rials available today for interior deco- 
ration, beautiful fabrics, shining metals 
of silver and bronze tones, floorings of 
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The Editor’s Page 


Since we have come to associate 
certain subjects of the year’s curriculum 
with the months, November seems to be 
our month for considering American 
history, and perhaps no other branch of 
study has so clouded itself with vagaries 
or has moved to new heights with such 
rapidity. Histories have not been edited 
and re-written as often as other text 
books; we have a fine reference list of 
new texts in the social sciences but when 
we want to tell children, as we do at 
Thanksgiving time, about the valiant be- 
ginnings of our land, we accept the older 
authorities and tell the story just as it 
was written by men of another genera- 
tion and then re-written from their 
texts. 


There is, of course, complete truth in 
the accepted stories of the Plymouth set- 
tlement, the first harvest, and the first 
day set apart in our country for giving 
thanks for the harvest. But research is 
very apt to throw more light upon any 
truth, so-called, and we need, especially 
in teaching history, to see all the truth. 
On another page, I quote a part of Gov- 
erner Bradford's diary, somewhat out of 
place chronologically in his writings and 
so overlooked by students of history, in 
which he set down, writing after the 
First Thanksgiving Day, exactly the rea- 
son the Pilgrims had for giving thanks. 

That summer there had been a dev- 
astating drouth in Plymouth. The In- 
dians had helped the newcomers to plant, 
but lack of rain, so Governor Bradford 
states, had dried the fields almost to dust. 
It was similar to our drouth emergency 
of the present year. So, when reviving 
rains fell and the first harvest was saved, 
it was decided to set apart a day for 
thanksgiving, to assemble Indians and 
white men together in a common festival 
of gratitude for that rain. This historic 
fact brings Thanksgiving Day, 1621, 
very close to ours of 1936. 


Ts coincidence gives us thought. 
History, to be of any value in child life, 
should touch life today. Frequently his- 
tory, as we find it written in the text 
books, is detached from child life of the 
present. But if we have time for research 
among original records, family records, 
old papers that are preserved in historical 
societies and the archives of towns and 
villages, amazingly illuminating historic 
stories come to light. That might be an 
interesting project for this month; we 
might try to discover one completely 
new and authentic bit of American his- 
tory as our contribution to the children’s 


Thanksgiving. 
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This is a period of research; we are 
trying to discover new truths in science, 
invention, education, personality, and 
every field except, perhaps, our own his- 
tory. A few of the new books in biog- 
raphy and the better novels of historic 
background throw new light on our old 
and worn out historic beliefs. And the 
teacher who discovers the vast interest 
and the wide possibilities bound up in 
historic research will start her class on 
an adventure which will carry through 
all the rest of the year. 


Decemser work in the classroom 
must be seasoned with the Holiday spirit 
if it is to be successful. And there is no 
other time of the whole schoolyyear as 
rich in possibilities as the month of De- 
cember. So the Christmas issue of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will give over 
the majority of its pages to matenial per- 
taining to the regular school subjects, 
taking their background, however, from 
Christmas interests. 

The hektograph work sheets*and the 
art pages will cover such activities as 
making gifts, schoolroom decorations, 
gift labels, and greeting cards, and post- 
ers. There will be a picture map of the 
Holy Land, and a double-page poster 
taking its subject from children decorat- 
ing their classroom for a Christmas cele- 
bration. These art pages have been pre- 
pared by Violet Moore Higgins. 


WE offer our readers many 
timely units of activity. Among these 
units will be: 

Our Community Church Project, by 
Arienne Thrasher of the Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, Public Schools. Hebrew History is 
required in the Atlanta schools as a low- 
third-grade subject. Taking her back- 
ground from the story of the Hebrews, 
Miss Thrasher planned and carried out 
successfully this project which correlates 
a long-ago period with the children’s 
church and Sunday School life, intro- 
duces constructive and subject-matter ac- 
tivities and interests parents very much 
in the work of the grade. Miss Thrasher 
describes this Unit for our December 
readers. 

A Street of Stores, by Bertha Rames, 
one of our frequent contributors, de- 
scribes an activity carried on in connec- 
tion with Christmas shopping in her sec- 
ond grade of the University Hill School 
at Boulder, Colorado. Reading, language, 
and number entered in, and the descrip- 
tion of the project is especially valuable 
as it gives a large number of children a 
chance to participate. 


Arithmetic Through the Christmas 
Toyshop by Eugenia Humble explains its 
value to teachers of beginners. Worn out 
and discarded home toys were rehabili- 
tated in the classroom for a community 
children’s home, the work carefully in- 
tegrated with the required arithmetic for 
the grade. 

Our article on geographic integration, 
December Map, will be about the toy- 
making centers of the United States; 
where these factories are located, what 
they make, and what materials they use. 
This series of articles endeavors to offer 
each month some facts of social-science 
interest not found in the geography texts. 

Kindergarten Beginnings in Reading 
from the Curriculum Revision of the 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, schools, will of- 
fer many activitiesor this grade level by 
means of which reading readiness may be 
established and those children who are 
already mentally old enough for simple 
language development may be helped. 

The Christmas Mailbox by Zeta Ione 
Brown, Field Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
cation, Maine, uses a series of letters 
from children of foreign countries to in- 
spire activities in the Christmas class- 
room. 


Our December issue will contain 
plenty of entertainment material: 

Puppet Piays for Small Children, by 
Mary Octavia Davis, describes the con- 
struction of a simple classroom theatre 
and scenery and two kinds of puppets, 
cardboard and stick. 

Mother Goose Comes to Kindergarten, 
by Mildred Brant Irwin, is a workable, 
gay activity the children themselves 
planned. A similarly pupil-planned play 
is A Christmas Mix-Up written by Re- 
becca Rice and her fourth-grade pupils. 
Carolyn Towle will contribute “S”’ is for 
Santa and Safety. Christmas Candles is 
a play by Ann M. Trotman which came 
to us from England. 

Tested Christmas Helps will fill double 
the number of pages we usually give to 
this Department. Miriam Clark Potter 
has written Mrs. Goose’s Christmas 
Shopping for us, a truly precious story 
with a message that teaches the real 
spirit of giving. An Austrian Christmas, 
by Martha Engler is an excellent geog- 
raphy story. The Four Little Foxes, by 
Ruth M. Woods is a short tale of bak- 
ing the Christmas cake that will delight 
kindergartners. 

This December the readers of AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD greatly exceed in num- 
ber those of last year. To them the Edi- 
tor wishes the happiest possible Christ- 
mas and a prosperous New ‘Year. 
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Art In Childhood | 


Tiras is a month of lavish harvest 
color in town markets, on the farm and 
in table decorations; there is opportunity 
for a study of historic costume in con- 
nection with the Thanksgiving story; and 
we find inspiration for applied design in 
the making of party decorations, enter- 
tainment invitations and booklets. The 
November schoolroom is supplied with 
seasonal colored papers and crayons. 
Cooler, shut-in days offer less impulse 
for outdoor activities and the entire 
month of art teaching may be given over 
profitably to the wealth of iving 
motifs right at hand at this time of the 
year. 

The pages that follow cover almost ev- 
ery November interest, whether in home 
or school, for younger or older pupils. 
The little animal cut-outs are for table 
decorations, or they could be used for 
individual place cards, the names being 
written in the lower space and a heavier 
cardboard support pasted to the back. 
The plump pig may be colored pink; the 
squirrel gray with a red-checked shawl; 
the rabbit is buff or brown; the turkey 
has brown and green feathers; and the 
duck may be colored yellow or white 
with a yellow bill and legs. In cutting 
out these animals, they will be stronger 
if the scissors follow the dotted line 
closely. 

The four cards, shown on the page 
that follows the animals, are to be colored 
and used as place cards on the Thanks- 
giving table, or they will be delightful 
greeting cards to accompany iv- 
ing baskets. The design of a dish of fruit 
suggests bright colors; red, purple, and 
green in a light yellow dish. This design 
will be most effective with a white back- 
ground. 

The pumpkin should be bright yellow- 
orange with green vine and leaves. The 
elf who perches on the pumpkin should 
wear a purple coat. The background 
should be blue or lavender. 

The card that shows two children will 
be most effective if the girl wears bright 
green and the boy blue. The book from 
which they are singing is red. The chil- 
dren’s faces show pink cheeks that 
brighten the color scheme. The boy's hat 
is brown and the girl wears a white cap. 


For Thanksgiving 


By RUTH M. HALLOCK 


T xe small poster of autumn motifs, 
cornstalks and pumpkins, is to be applied 
as a paper-cut poster or a window trans 
parency. If it is to be a paper cut-out, a 
sheet of light blue paper might be used 
as a background upon which the other 
colors are applied. These colors are: the 
purple cornstalks, yellow moon, dark 
grey foreground with the green pumpkin 
vine, and two tones of light yellow in 
the middle distance. The pumpkins are 
burnt orange. 


In coxorinc the larger poster, 
“Thanksgiving, 1621,” the figures may 
be carried out in various color schemes. 
One scheme of color I would recommend 
would be: The man’s costume, a green 
cape with tan lining, brown hat, brown 
jacket with green sash, trousers green or 
dark blue, cuffs and collar white. The 
child’s dress might be dark red, the apron 
tan, the cap, kerchief and cuffs white. A 
deep flesh color should be used for the 
faces and hands. The turkey is a light 
brown. The platter may be cream color. 
The background should be white or tint- 
ed a very pale blue or yellow. The fruits 
should be colored according to nature, in 
vivid tones. 


Tere are innumerable decorative 
uses to which we may ‘put the applied 
design, one-quarter of which is shown on 
a following page; the program of a No 
vember school entertainment, a flat dec- 
oration to be laid in the center of a party 
table, the Thanksgiving booklet made in 
school, or as a decoration for napkins 
and the corners of tablecloth in colored 
crayons, this crayoned pattern being 
ironed for permanency. The quarter- 
section of the design which is given on 
our page can be traced; two sections of 
it will of course have to be reversed so 
that a square can be formed to make a 
complete pattern. The coloring should 
follow the natural colors of the fruits 
and vegetables. 


Tue calendar design of The May- 
flower offers an opportunity for rich col- 
oring; perhaps a sunset sky, blue-black 
water with waves that reflect the colors 
of the sky. Yellow, pink, or even light 
blue can be used for the sky. The vivid 
tints and shades now available in the 
new blackboard chalks make color work 
of this character quite as beautiful as a 
painted mural. 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26, 35, 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 


gelatine duplicator. 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages for 
hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and the 
hektograph design page flat open. Cover upper page with white paper to prevent 
smudging. Place the design print on your hektograph gelatine and apply the 
pressure through the folded magazine pages. This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine, and your magazine will be intact. Allow the sheet which 


has just been transferred to dry thoroughly before transferring the design on the 
back of the same sheet. This will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter yariety of our hektograph work-sheets make 
them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with number work. They offer 
suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper suit- 
able for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting in- 
tegration of art teaching with reading and arithmetic. And the timely interests 


of each month’s hektograph pages as tie th ith seasonal jects 
The dog is black and white, which gests that they be used as booklets, bound in scamabie eoreia = oe 
suggests a yellow background and 
green table, a yellow bone and a white 
P. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TO A BAKERY 


Here we are at the bakery. 
See the good things to eat. 
Smell the good things to eat. 
We like the bakery. 


“Good morning, Mr. Baker. 

May we visit your store?” 

“Good Morning, boys and 
girls. Come right in.” 


Here is the bread. 

It was baked this morning. 
It is made of flour. 

Flour comes from wheat. 


Look at all the pies. 
Somearemadeof pumpkin. 
Some are made of apples. 


The little pies are made 
of apples. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


That big cake looks so 
good to eat. 


It is a chocolate cake. 

We all like chocolate. ‘ 

The little cakes look good, | = = im 


too. 


The cookies are the best 
of all.: | 


“Thank you, Mr. Baker. 


You are kind to give us 
cookies. 


How good they are.” 


WORK SHEET 
DRAW A PICTURE TO ANSWER EACH QUESTION 
1. What was made of pumpkin? 


Directions: 


2. What was big and brown? 

3. Two pies were made from what? 

4. | What ai the baker wear on his head? 

5. What did you like best in the bakery? Ae 
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DECORATIONS FOR THE THANKSGIVING PARTY 
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PLACE CARDS FOR THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 
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APPLIED DESIGN FROM AUTUMN MOTIFS (One-quarter of design. Reverse two.) | I 
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BE COURTEOUS LITTLE CITIZENS (HExtocraPH) . . By Eleanor T. Pratt 


There are helpful things to do and say 
That we can remember every day. 

Thank you is polite and so is please; 

We all know it is unkind to tease. 

And do put your things away in place — 
Have pleasant manners and a smiling face, 
Try to be ready and on time, too, 

So no one will have to wait for you. 


One day Aunt Nancy said, “Would you like to go to the 
movies, children?” “Oh, thank you, I’d love to,” said Betty. 
“Can Dick come, too?” said Jack. “Yes,” said Aunt Nancy, 
“hurry and get ready.” The boys were ready in ten minutes, 
but Betty kept everyone waiting while she looked fot her new 


pocketbook. 


Then. they went out to the car and Dick jumped in first, _ 
Jack opened the door and waited for Betty to get in, too. 


When they came to the theatre, Jack and Dick went in and 


sat down. Betty walked in with Aunt Nancy and waited until 
she sat down. 


After the pictures were over, Betty said, “I enjoyed the | 
pictures very much, Aunt Nancy. Thank you for bringing 
me.” “I liked the pictures, too,” said Jack. “Me, too,” said 


Smitine | Peter 
Sue Polite 


Make a red line under the sentences telling polite things Betty did. 
Make a green line under the sentences telling polite things Dick did. 
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NUMBER PROBLEM FOR GRADE (nextocasrn) 


Mother, father, Betty and Jack went to 
grandfather’s for Thanksgiving dinner. Aunt 
Helen, Uncle Bob, Cousins Billy, Teddy, 
Nancy and Jane went, too. 

The children all helped grandmother. Betty 
wrote the names of the boys and men on tur- 
key placo-cards. How many names did Betty 
write? 


Teddy wrote the names of the 
girls and ladies on basket place-cards. How 
many names did Teddy write? ——, Jack 
put chairs at the table for everyone. How 
many chairs did he put at the table? ———. 
Nancy put a napkin and a glass on the table 
for everyone. How many things did Nancy put 


on the table Jane put a knife and fork 
and spoon on the table for everyone. How 


many things did Jane put on the table? ———. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By Eleaner T. Pratt 


Write the names on the place-cards. How many children’s names did you write? ———. 


eg Color the boys’ place-cards brown. How many place-cards are left to color? —_—. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Our Book House 


QD of the big thrills that comes 
to children in the second year of the pri- 
mary school is the feeling of increased 
skill and ease in handling the printed 
word. During the first year after the 
kindergarten they are introduced to the 
mysteries of the queer hieroglyphics 
which appear on charts recording their 
own experiences and later on the pages 
of their primers. They are delighted as 
they are able to decipher some of them. 
With the mastery of these technics and 
skills, a whole new world is opened up 
to them. Whether or not they will be 
interested in reading is largely a ques- 
tion of what that new world has to of- 
fer. If it is full of textbooks only, prog- 
ress may be slow. If it contains many 
books on varied subjects on the right 
reading level, it will be entered upon 
with enthusiasm and joy. . 

Never before in the history of books 
and bookmaking have so many really fine 
books for children come off the press as 
during the current year. Many excellent 
manuscripts which were being withheld 
by the publishers for a more opportune 
time for publication have been released 


IT IS OCCUPIED EVERY DAY 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which 
they represent has proved helpful 
and popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how 
you are expressing new ideas in de- 
veloping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Edito- 
rial, Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


this year. New editions of old favorites 
have also appeared with most attractive 
illustrations. Many of these appeared in 
time for the Children’s Book Week cel- 
ebration in November. Others are ap- 
pearing each month. 

It was in anticipation of Book Week 
that the second-year 
children became in- 
terested in the new 
books as well as some 
of the older favor- 
ites. They acted as 


WE SHINGLED THE OUTSIDE WITH BRIGHT BOOK JACKETS 


sponsors of Book Week for the entire 
elementary school. They made announce- 
ments in both upper and lower school 
assemblies, telling when Book Week 
would be observed and promising a sur- 
prise at that time. Their surprise took 
the form of a Book House in which 
many of the new books were to be in- 
troduced. The frame of the house was 
made of orange crates and covered with 
brown wrapping paper. The outside was 
shingled with gay book jackets, some 
brought in by the children and many of 
them were supplied by the publishers. 
Inside were built-in bookcases, also made 
of orange crates. Brown wrapping pa- 
per was used as wall paper and on this 
the children painted some of their fav- 
orite book characters, such as the Three 
Bears and Skookum and Sandy. The 
furnishings consisted of a table, several 
chairs, bookcases, and two reading lamps. 

During Book Week other classes vis- 
ited the Book House every day and the 
second-year children acted as hosts and 
hostesses. They had painted large illus 
trations of tmany of the books and these 
were used when telling about parts of 
books which they especially enjoyed. 
They introduced books in assembly by 
reading interesting parts, showing their 
illustrations and through a set of lan- 
tern slides which they had made for one 
particular story, “Ted and Nina Go to 
the Grocery Store.” At a Book Party 
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for their mothers they had a similar 
program. 

During December the Book House 
proved very popular. Children from 
other classes came in with notebooks and 
pencils to make out their Christmas list 
of books. Mothers also visited the Book 
House for suggestions concerning Christ- 
mas books for gifts. 

Every day it is occupied as a reading 
room by the children who built it, and 
almost every day it is used by some child 
or children from other classes. Just this 
week the fourth-year children borrowed 
“Talking Wires” to use in their unit on 
communication. The sixth-year pupils re- 
cently returned “Seeing Stars” which 
they borrowed after their visit to the 
planetarium. A fifth-year girl asked to 
use “Our Planet, the Earth, Then and 
Now.” 


You may think it strange that the sec- 
ond-year children have all of these books 
in their Book House. There are two 
reasons. The teacher receives reviewers’ 
copies as soon as they are off the press, 
and although the chronological age of 
the children is seven and eight years, the 
reading age of many of them is much 
higher, demanding a wide range of mate- 
rial in various fields. 

Rita H. Hocan, Montclair, N. J. 


Thanksgiving 


Our November program for the 
first- and second-year classes began with 
the study of the North American Indi- 
ans. Their homes, their food, their dress, 
care of their families, their means of 
transportation, and their nomadic life 
were studied from books and pictures 
placed in the library corner. 

Talks by the teacher and the expres- 
sion of ideas by the children, led up to 
the request, “Let’s have an Indian vil- 
lage.” Then suggestions came rapidly. 
“We must have tepees. We must have 
a mother and a papoose. We must have 
some chiefs in war dress. We must have 
the woods.” All these were supplied. 

The tepees were made of brown wrap- 
ping paper and twigs, with Indian signs 
drawn on them. The trees were pine 
boughs. A stream, made of blue crépe 
paper, ran through the village which 
carried canoes with Indians fishing. 

The Pilgrims were studied the last half 
of November. Their life in England, the 
religious suppression, the removal to Hol- 
land, the dissatisfaction with a foreign 
country, the return to England and the 
plan to come to America, all were por- 
trayed through books and pictures. 

Then came a demand for a Pilgrim 
village. It consisted of one common log 
house for the Pilgrims to live in and a 
smaller one for the church. This was 
surrounded by a stockade, made of rolls 
of gray paper fastened together with 


rubber bands. Pilgrim dolls were scat- 
tered around inside and the children felt 
glad that the stockade protected them. 

A booklet, made up of the pictures 
drawn by the children and sentences 
written about them, was taken home. A 
series of pictures were made for our 
“Movie Theater,” and a child described 
each one for a talking-picture show that 
was given to the older classes on our 
Thanksgiving program. 

Lucia BOWER BaRNES, New Haven, Ct. 


Making Thanksgiving Menus 


Maxine Thanksgiving menus fur- 
nished my class with a wealth of inter- 
esting material for a whole week before 
Thanksgiving. 

Three examples of well-balanced menus 
were written on the blackboard. The 
pupils were allowed to use these as pat- 
terns, but each pupil was required to 
make his own original menu, telling what 
he would like for Thanksgiving dinner. 
Votes were cast to find out who in the 
class had the best menu. Each one told 
why he considered a certain menu best. 
The menus had to be well-balanced, sim- 
ple, and economical. 

The words used in the menus on the 
blackboard, and the three best ones fur- 
nished by the class were used for our 
spelling lessons. 

Compositions were written about some 
of the articles on the menus. Each pupil 
was free to choose any food from his 
menu for the subject of his composition. 
One boy told where and how cranberries 
grow, where they first originated, how 
they are being raised and marketed. An- 
other pupil told about the origin of va- 
rious breeds of turkeys, where these 
birds are now being raised most exten- 
sively, and why. 

To find out where pineapples grew we 
had to study Hawaii, dates took us to 
Arabia, currants to Greece, spices to In- 
dia, making our geography lesson very 
interesting. And, of course, we wanted 
to learn all we could about turkeys and 
Indian corn. This brought us back to 
the United States where we learned all 
about the first Thanksgiving; how Mas- 
sasoit, the great Indian chief, and ninety 
of his Wampanoag braves were bidden 
to the feast of water fowl, wild turkey, 
venison and products of corn and bar- 
ley. We learned how the pioneers sat 
down to a table heavily laden and gave 
thanks to God for numberless blessings. 


JULIETTE Frazier, Cornelius, Ore. 


Hunting and Fishing for the 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


Snvrte poems and stories about 
the npn ee | unit are written or 
printed on the blackboard with bright 
colored chalk. The orange or yellow 


crayons focus attention and can be seen 
in all parts of the room. They also look 
best with the pumpkins and other 
Thanksgiving decorations. 

As soon as the class has learned to 
read the story fluently, they are ready 
for the game. 

Colored chalks are placed on the 
blackboard ledge. A different child 
should start the game each time as the 
first three on the teacher's list of win- 
ners are to be allowed to clear and wash 
the blackboard and clean the erasers. As 
each child comes to the blackboard he 
selects the color he desires and marks an 
X on each word he recognizes, as he pro- 
nounces it. 

In November we were Pilgrims hunt- 
ing for our Thanksgiving dinner and 
each word recognized was a part for the 
feast. The pupil is allowed five, ten, or 
fifteen words according to the length of 
the story. 

At Christmas, the words recognized 
were Christmas presents. When the 
trout fishing season opened, everybody 
wanted to fish and to try to catch the 
limit which was ten. 

This game can be used through the 
fourth grade, and children who have 
great difficulty in recognizing words and 
building up a vocabulary will soon have 
a large number of words to their credit, 
learned with pleasure and interest. 


Mary L. Jongs, Franklin, N. J. 


November Food Book 


Novemser seems to be the month 
when all of us, large or small, are inter- 
ested in foods. 

For seatwork the children cut pictures 
of meats, vegetables, fruits, salads, pies, 


es. 

Then came food talks in our health 
period and the selection of the best, most 
nutritious foods for the illustrations in 
our “Healthy Thanksgiving Book.” 

The pictures were cut carefully, 
mounted on construction paper of pleas- 
ing colors, tied at the top with raffia or 
ribbon, and soon each child was the 
proud possessor of an attractive and in- 
structive booklet. 


Many L. Jones, Franklin, N. J. 


The First Thanksgiving 


THe PacEANT was successfully 
played by a group of my kindergarten 
children at chapel exercise and can be 
dramatized by 15 or more small. children 
four or five years of age. The characters 
wear costumes appropriate to the period 
but not elaborate. The Pilgrim maidens 
wear long black dresses with white collars 
and bonnets. Indian plays suits may be 
secured for the boys. The vegetables, 
fruits and turkey are cut from pieces of 
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cardboard large enough for the child to 
hold in front and be almost entirely hid- 
den but his head. The stage may be deco- 
rated with a few trees in the background. 


Scene, In the Pilgrim Village 
Food, Turkey, Carrot, Apple, 
Pumpkin, Milk 
(Played by the smallest boys and girls) 
Indians......... (5 or more little boys) 


Pilgrim Maidens........ (5 little girls) 


Dance of Pilgrims...... Music is “Fairy 
Game” in Ring Songs and Games by 
Flora H. Clifford, Milton Bradley Co. 


(One Pilgrim at a time enters from left 
of stage, trips to right of stage, brings in 
a child who represents a food and places 
it on an imaginary table in the center of 
the stage as shown in diagram.) 


x x 
milk carrot 
x x x 
pumpkin turkey apple 


(All skip around the food and stand 
in a group to the left of the stage as the 
food gives its dance.) 

Dance of Food....... Music is “Tiptoe 
March” in Hollis Dann’s First Year 
Music. Pub. by American Book Co. 

(Use first 8 measures.) 


step up to front line 


Measures 1-2. Turkey stands still. 


Apple and Carrot facing front—slide, 
close-slide, close to right. 


Milk and Pumpkin facing front slide, 
close-slide, close to left. 


Measures 3-4. Repeat, moving back to 
Turkey. 


Measures 5-6. All in line step back, 
right foot first and bring up left. 


Measures 7-8. Repeat, moving to front 
of stage with right foot forward 
each time. 


return to places. 


(Indian guests arrive and dance 
around food.) 


Indian Dance....... Music is “Indians” 
from Hollis Dann’s First Year Music 


(Indians enter and circle around food, 
dancing to the rhythm of Indian Music. 
On the last measure of music, the Pil- 
grim maidens step into the circle and all 
sit on the floor, a Pilgrim between each 
Indian. This position is held while the 
curtain is lowered.) 


ANABEL L. HoLcoms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Book Reports by the 
Seven- Year-Old 


Nor tHe xmnp of book report, of 
course, that the seventh- and eighth-grad- 
ers usually write, but even a second- 
grader’s opinion of a book may be of 
value for the reason that children, like 
adults, read books on the recommenda- 
tions of their friends. What is more im- 
portant, such reports may help the child 
develop a sense of simple sequence of 
ideas, the ability to summarize a story, to 
portray the characters and to express his 
reactions to the story. 


As a Book-Week activity our second- 
graders frequently make posters of books 
they particularly like. Several pupils, act- 
ing on a suggestion that they might tell 
a little about the book and also the rea- 
son they liked it, interested other chil- 
dren in books through such reports. 


A sheet of 9” x12” construction pa- 
per was folded double 6”x 9” to make 
the cover. On this a picture, crayon 
drawing or paper-cutting illustrating the 
story, was made. On the front cover the 
child printed the name of the book, also. 
Inside this folder was pasted the type- 
written review dictated by the child to 
the teacher. The following are illus- 
trative: 


KARL’s WoopENn Horse 


On Karl’s birthday he got a 
wooden horse. 

One night he dreamed that his 
horse grew big. He thought he 
went to the King’s party and had 
a nice time. 

When he awoke he saw that his 
horse was still small and he knew 
it was only a dream. 


Is Nice 


The man was outdoors eating 
junket. He had a red beard, and 
wore red shoes. He ate bowl after 
bowl of junket and he would never 
stop eating. 

Everyone in the world came to 
see him eating his junket. A little 
boy on his tricycle was last to come. 


The motivation for these book reports 
was to give sufficient information to 
make others interested in wanting to 
read the book. They were often con- 
sulted by a pupil when in doubt as to 


which book he should read. 


AGNEs G. GUNDERSON, Laramie, Wyo. 


Magazines in the Classroom 


Iw THE AUTUMN each child brings 
in back numbers of magazines for which 
the home has no use. These are placed 
on the classroom magazine table and en- 
joyed by the children for a month. 

Then pictures are cut from them to 
make various scrapbooks, such as, foods 
for the Health Book, animals for the 
Circus Book, rooms for the Model-home 
Book. Under the pictures, stories may 
be written concerning them. Girls may be 
cut out, mounted on cardboard, dressed 
in fluffy crépe paper, large wings and a 
string for a hanger pasted on and we 
have a lovely decoration for the Christ- 
mas tree. 

We also make realistic animals of 
papier-maché for our Indian, Eskimo, 
Japanese, and circus projects. The waste 
paper of the magazines torn in small 
pieces and soaked make these animals. 
They also make the little men and 
women for the puppet shows, the Jap- 
anese village or the Eskimo igloo. 

Then, too, pages of the magazines are 
used as seatwork. Each child is provided 
with a pair of scissors and a page from 
the periodical. He cuts words and num- 
bers from it and pastes them in his work 


Mary L. Jongs, Franklin, N. J. 


THE Part AGNES LIKED 
THE BEST 


The funniest part of the story 
is Karl waking up in the morning 
and finding that his horse had not 
grown as big as he had thought. 


Agnes B. 


Wuat Harotp Says AnoutT™ 
THE Book 


I am glad the little boy guessed 
what the old man was thinking 
about. I think the people were 
foolish to stamp their feet and get 
very cross because the little boy 
guessed it, 

Harold H. 


Thanksgiving Spelling 
On Monpay we learned to spell 
“Thanksgiving.” We used it in sentences 
on the board until every member of the 
class could spell it correctly every time, 
and never forget the capital. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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For the Children’s Hour 
Mrs. Goose’s Thankful Day 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mies. Goose was walking along the 
little path that led to Black Cat’s house. 
It was a chilly day, and the wind ruffled 
the feathers on her tail. 

“TI don’t like November,” decided Mrs. 
Goose to herself. “October's all right — 
that has warm days and Hallowe'en. De- 
cember’s all right — that has deep white 
snow and Christmas. But November is 
dreary. Just see how gray the sky is!” 
Mrs. Goose looked up, and a drop of 
cold rain fell on her eye. “Oh, no,” she 
sighed, “I don’t like November.” 

Over in the field she could see Black 
Cat picking dry catnip. Three-Ducks 
were swimming on the pond, and the 
water looked dark and unpleasant. Mrs. 
Goose shivered. The more she thought 
of it, the more she hated November. 

Suddenly she had an idea. “Well,” 
sk2 thought, “I'll just get into bed and 
sleep, ALL November. I won't have 
anything to do with it.” 

So she hurried home. She turned down 
the bed and got into it. Then she said 
to herself, “I must set the alarm clock, 
because I ought to wake up just on the 
tick of December. I might oversleep.” 

She plopped to the shelf, picked up 
her clock and turned it this way and 
that way. She shook it, and tried to ring 
the bell. Then she said, “No, this clock 
won't set for December. I must go down 
to Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery and get one 
that will.” 

She put on her red shawl and flurried 
off. By that time a cold, steady rain was 
falling. There were puddles on the little 
streets of Animaltown. Mrs. Goose shud- 
“I like November,” she 
said again. “I am going to sleep ri 
through it.” — 

Mr. Gobbler’s Grocery was bright and 
warm inside. There was a fire in the lit- 
tle stove; cheese cakes and carrot pies 
on the Three-Ducks were 

ere, warming their wings and peckin 
at some dried apples. When they a 
her they said, “Hello, you look very anx- 
ious. What are you going to buy?” 

“An alarm clock,” Mrs. Goose told 
them. “I am going to sleep the rest of 
the month, and I want a clock that will 
go off right on the tick of December, 


and wake me up.” 
“We haven't a clock like that,” 
snapped Mr. ler. He was behind 


the counter, sweeping up some spilled 


rice. “But why do you want to sleep till 
December, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Because I don’t like November,” said 
Mrs. Goose, shaking her tail and shiver- 
ing. “It’s so dreary.” 

Three-Ducks laughed. “Nonsense,” 
they told her. “Everybody has to have 
November. If it’s dreary out, we can 
keep cozy in by the fire. Here, have an 
apple.” 

But Mrs. Goose shook her head and 
shut her eyes. “No, I’m going right home 
to SLEEP,” she told them. “And I shall 
hurry all the way, because the wind 
blows on me and the rain wets me. 
Goodbye,” she called, plopping out of 
the store in a huff. “If I can’t get an 
alarm clock I'll wake myself up.” And 
off she walked. 


Now for bed again,” she told her- 
self when she got home. “And I've 
wasted half an hour talking to my silly 
friends, when I might have been 
sleeping.” 

Mrs. Goose put on her long gray 
nightgown, pulled down the curtain, got 
under the covers, and went to sleep. For 
several hours she slept there, with her 
long neck stretched out on the pillow. 
When she woke up she felt a little stuffy. 
“That's because I forgot to open the 
window,” sighed Mrs. Goose to herself. 

She got up, plopped across her little 
floor, and pulled up the window, wide. 
Cold, wet air blew in against her feather 
self. Mrs. Goose rushed back across the 
floor and plopped into bed again. When 
she opened her black eyes after another 
long nap, it was dark, very dark. Mrs. 
Goose yawned, rolled over, and said to 
herself, “I must get up and light a can- 
dle and look out the window. There 
might be deep snow. Yes, I have slept 
so long that December might be here.” 

She got up and made a light and 
started out into the black night. No, 
there was no snow. Things looked much 
the same; a cold rain was falling. “So 
back to bed again,” snapped Mrs. Goose. 

But she felt very wide awake indeed. 
She turned and she tossed and she 
flapped her big wings, trying to be com- 
fortable. Suddenly her flat yellow feet 
popped out from under the bottom of 
the bedclothes and waved around in the 
cold air. “I must get up and make my 


bed and tuck myself up,” sighed Mrs. 
Goose. So she did that. 

“When the bed was all smooth and 
cozy, she went to sleep again. After a 
while she heard a little rattle in the 
street. Mr. Goat was going by with his 
cart of milk. “Good morning,” called 
Mrs. Goose, sticking her long neck out 
of the window. “Is November over?” 

Mr. Goat stopped and looked at her. 
“Of course not,” he said. “We've still 
got many days of it left.” Then he 
went on. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Goose. “I did 
so hope it was over.” She got back into 
bed again. 

The light grew bright in the east. A 
big crack of it came in at the side of 
Mrs. Goose’s window curtain. “How can 
I sleep,” she said, crossly, “with all this 
brightness in the room? I'll get my red 
blanket and tack it right over the crack. 
Then I'll go to sleep again.” 

She jumped out of bed and went to 
find hammer and tacks. She got the 
blanket out of her little black trunk. She 
found her old stepladder and climbed up 
on it, and after a while the crack of 
light was shut out, and Mrs. Goose was 
back in bed with her black eyes shut. 


Ir was about noon when she heard 
a tapping at her door. 

“Now, who is that?” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Who is coming to bother me? Well, I 
must go and see.” She walked to her 
little door and opened it. 

There stood Three-Ducks in a row. 
“Hello,” they said. “Why have you got 
your nightgown on? You aren't being 
so foolish as to sleep, are you? Come on, 
wake up; all our friends are coming to 
our house for a Thankful Party.” 

“What's that?” asked Mrs. Goose, 
looking a little cross. 

“Oh, that’s just the kind of party to 
have in November. We all get some 
food, put it on the table, sit around, eat, 
and tell what we have to be thankful 
about. We-Three are thankful about our 
nice garden, and the mending of our 
roof. Mrs. Squirrel is thankful about her 
new warm coat. Black Cat is thankful 
about his big bunch of dry catnip. So 
come on. Get yourself dressed and come 
over!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, half shutting 
the door. “I am not a bit thankful. Just 
see how cold and shivery it is outdoors. 
Look at those leaves blowing around, and 
there’s that old gray sky again! I was 
trying to sleep all November, and here 
you come to wake me up. Please go 
away and let me go to bed. You'd better 
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not come back,” she told them, very 
impolitely. 

“All right,” said Three-Ducks, laugh- 
ing at her a little. Mrs. Goose shut the 
door hard and snuggled down under the 
covers, with even her head all wrapped 
up. 
“TI banged the door,” she thought, “but 
I think they deserved it. The idea, com- 
ing to wake me up like that!” She pulled 
her head out and looked at the curtain. 
The blanket had slipped when she 
banged the door and the crack of light 
showed again. 

Mrs. Goose threw off the covers and 
flopped up on the stepladder to make 
things right. She hammered furiously, 
her foot slipped, the ladder slipped, and 
suddenly there was a crash. Mrs. Goose 
was on the floor — hammer, ladder, cur- 
tain, tacks and all, with her long neck 
sticking out from between two steps of 
the ladder, and her eyes tight shut. 

“Oh, what has happened?” she thought 
to herself. ““Where am I? In a ladder, 
that’s where I am. And I can’t get it off 
my back. Oh, it’s too heavy. What shall 
I do? I am banged up and in a fix, and 
all alone, too. Who will come and help 
wailed Mrs. Goose. 

Then she remembered that she had 
told her friends Three-Ducks not to 
come back. She thought of how she had 
banged the door, and how cross she was. 
“So I shall just have to stay here days 
and days, and weeks and weeks,” wor- 
ried Mrs. Goose, “‘and I shall starve!” 


Sue tried to shake the ladder off 
her back, but it was too much for her. 
She dropped her head down across the 
ladder step and cried great goosie tears. 
The tears ran down on her feathers and 
made her nightgown wet. She said to 


herself, “I’m so hungry! And I can’t 
even get those good cookies over there in 
my cu +4 

This made her cry again, and as she 
was crying she had a thought. “If I 
can’t get the ladder off, maybe I can pull 
away from it? It’s very bright of me to 
think of that,” whispered Mrs. Goose to 
herself. 

She stretched her long neck out, 
straight and slim. She made herself as 
little as she could and, sure enough, Mrs. 
Goose found that she could squeeze and 
jerk and hop out from between the steps 
of the ladder. There she was, standing 
in the middle of her floor again, feeling 
so happy! 

Oh, it was so good to be free! She 
flapped her big wings and rushed to the 
door to let in a great gust of cold wet 
air. “That feels very nice and fresh,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I am all right now, 
and I think I'll go to Three-Ducks’ party 
after all. I'll just make my bed and pick 
up this mess; then put on my best things 
and fill a basket with my good cress 
cookies. Yes, I must hurry!” said Mrs. 
Goose, shutting her little door again. 

In a little while she was ready, plop- 
ping along toward Three-Ducks’ house. 
When they saw her coming, her animal 
friends said to each other, “Here comes 
Mrs. Goose. She must have changed her 
mind.” They poked their heads out the 
window and called to her, “Hello, and 
hurry; we were just going to have our 
dinner. Well, did you find something to 
be thankful about?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose, hopping up 
on the bottom step. “This is my Thank- 
ful Day. I had a bad accident but now 
I am safe.” She hopped up two more 
steps, cocked her eye at the gray sky and 
the bare trees and the blowing leaves, 
and then she said, “Yes, I'm thankful 
about November, too!” 


Winter Comes to the Country 


By ETHEL H. WEDDLE 


Wire has settled over the coun- 
tryside. Gaunt, bare trees fling their 
branch arms to the sharp winds. The 
song-birds have long since flown to far, 
sunny lands and the wild ducks have 
been seen wedging their way southward 
in full fall flight. Jays scream from fruit- 
less bushes. Sparrows flit among unmown 
weeds, searching for tasty seeds. Rabbits 
leave their burrows and scuttle through 
the long brown grasses or hop over the 
barren fields. Foxes slip over sly neat 
tracks from hole to hole. 


T xe little country school stands at 
the crossroads. Within its walls the chil- 
dren are gathering in great glee. 


“Hear! Hear!” they cry. “A candy 
pull at Ned’s house tonight!” The cry 
goes from mouth to mouth. 

The hours of the forenoon drag slowly 
to twelve. And the minutes are as long 
as weeks all the afternoon, until at last 
it is four o'clock. Then with a burst the 
outer door of the schoolhouse flies open. 
The older boys come striding out, shrilly 
whistling, lunch buckets under their 
arms, pulling their caps on as they run, 
or cramming a spelling or arithmetic 
book into their pockets. The older girls 
follow, whispering last-minute secrets 
and merrily calling, “See you at the 
candy-pull!” Last, the younger pupils 
come running, noisily playing touch-tag, 


and with shouts of “touched you last,” 


they separate to follow their older broth- 
ers or sisters. 


Nep rides home on his pony, squint- 
ing his eyes at the glare of the sun on 
the glittering snow. Almost before he 
reaches home, the brief afternoon comes 
to a close as the sun, a cold gold ball, 
slips beyond the horizon. 

He helps his father with the chores. 
The fat cattle and faithful milch-cows 
are made comfortable in straw~filled 
sheds. The sleek horses are shut snugly 
in the warm barn, contentedly munch- 
ing bunches of sweet alfalfa. Sheep and 
pigs and fowl are all sharing in the com- 
fortable care of a kindly master. The 
bins of the barn are full of wheat and 
corn and oats. The loft is overflowing 
with winrows of sun-dried hay. When 
the chores are finished, Ned and his fa- 
ther go in to the friendly kitchen where 
they eat their wholesome supper. 

Strong winds may whine about the 
gables, or cutting sleet drive against the 
window-panes but the farmers’ families 
do not worry, for the summer thrift of 
the housewives has filled the cellars with 
luscious foods. The sun of summer glows 
through the jars of cherries, berries, 
peaches, pears and vegetables. There are 
crocks of pickles, sweet and dill. Barrels 
of sun-ripened apples. Bins of humble 
potatoes. Cans of steak and pork. Smoked 
hams and bacons swing from the rafters. 
Bags of dried corn and shell beans add 
to the plenteous supply. Carrots and 
cabbage and turnips are buried under 
sod and straw in the garden. 


Anp now that supper is over in all 
of the kitchens of the neighborhood, the 
young folk come to Ned’s home for the 
candy-pull. Gusts of crisp, cold air enter 
through the open 

r. 

Ned's mother helps them measure the 
ingredients. The sugar, the syrup, the 
water, the butter. 

And, “Oh, yes! Don’t forget the vin- 
egar,” she laughs. “The vinegar and the 
vanilla.” 


From the big kettle in which it has 
boiled, she pours the threading, bubbling 
candy into buttered plates to cool. Soon, 
with burning fingertips and stinging 
palms, each one takes the candy from 
his plate in a sticky mass. Quickly they 
begin pulling the glistening taffy into 


“Faster, faster,” cries one of the girls. 

“Careful, Ernest,” cautions Ned. “You 
look as if you were in for trouble.” 

They slap the hardening ropes of 
candy together. Slap! Pull! Slap! Pull! 
The candy grows white and brittle. They 
hasten to coil it on waiting trays. All 
but Ernest. His candy is everywhere. 
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Slipping through his fingers. Dropping 
on the floor. Refusing to be pulled. 
“Never mind,” said Ned. “We'll 
throw it away. There is plenty without 
this. Now shake up the fire. We'll pop 


some corn.” 


The poppers are taken from their 
hooks and the cheery crackling of the 
popcorn soon joins the noisy fun. While 
the old coal-range glows rosy-red with 
heat, the popper is filled again and again 
and its crispy popcorn emptied into big 
dishpans. 

Bags of nuts are brought out, hickory 
nuts, hazel nuts, black walnuts. Sitting 
on the floor the boys use the old nut- 
stone and wield the heavy hammer with 
skill. 

“I wish it would turn cold enough to 
thicken the ice,” says one of the older 
boys. “Think of the skating on Wilkens’ 
pond.” 

“You will have your wish one of these 
days,” says Ned’s father. “The radio 
report says much colder.” 


Tue days soon pass. The red mer- 
cury of the thermometer slips down and 
down. Frost gathers on the inner walls 
of the barn. The snow creaks under the 
iron tires of the wagon. wheels, and 
crunches under the tread of people’s feet. 
Sleds slip smoothly behind gentle teams, 
and the children coast down the long 
pasture slopes in great glee. 

The door of the heater in the farm 
living-room takes more, and yet more 
fuel. Mother heats heavy flatirons and 
soapstones, and tucks them among the 
fluffy blankets to warm the cold beds. 
The joists of the house crack like pistol 
shots in the dead silence of the night. 
Yes, it is cold. 

“The wind has laid low,” remarks fa- 
ther. “We will have fine smooth ice.” 

“Hurrah for the skating carnival,” 
shout the boys. 

For several days the mercury stands at 
or below zero. Hurrah for the skaters! 
Throughout the neighboring farms both 
old folk and young are hunting out their 
skates. They polish and sharpen them, 
talking and laughing, already enjoying 
the fun of the frolic. 

The men and boys go to Wilkens’ pas- 
ture to prepare the wood for the bon- 
fires. They cut and gather great piles of 
brush and encircle the pond. They drag 
heavy logs close by. They tramp away 
the drifted snow. 

The evening of the carnival comes. 
The friendly neighbors dress in warm 
woolens and, in the early darkness, they 
gather at the pond. One by one the 
brush piles are fired. Crackling flames 
from a dozen bonfires rise, showers of 
sparks ride toward the stars, and the 
cold blue of the pond is lighted by the 


Soon the ice is covered by old 
folks, young folks and boys and girls. 
Many are skilled in figure skating, others 
in speed; a few suddenly fall, but all are 
filled with happy laughter. And now 
they are ready for the races. 

“Pile fresh brush on the fires. Throw 
on more logs,” they cry. The orange-red 
hues of roaring fires light the scene and 
the scent of burning wood fills their nos- 
trils. The full moon rises over the tree 
tops, and spreads its clear white light 
over the scene. 

The older men race first. 

“Hurrah for our dads!” shouted Ned. 

Uncle Frank Wilkens wins. “Not so 
bad!” he laughs. “Next, young ladies 
all.” 

They kine up with laughter and jest- 
ing, their pretty faces glowing from the 
cold. Gracefully they leave the line, skate 
the course and back again, the school 
teacher in the lead. 

The young men are swift skaters. 
They wait in a long line, eager, slim and 
strong. They are off. They glide like 
flying shadows out across the pond. And 
now they are coming back. 


“Hurrah, John!” 

“No, it’s Charles,” cries Ned. 

Charles is coming up, faster and faster. 

“Come on, Charles, come on!” 

“Hurrah!” 

Charles overtakes all the others in a 
breath-taking sprint. He reaches the rope 
amid lusty shouts and the clapping of 
mittened hands. 


And now the fires have burned away 
to red glowing embers. Logs are rolled 
closer to the welcome heat. The merry- 
makers sit on them and tingling fingers 
and aching toes are held out toward the 
warm glow. Bacon and buns are brought 
to the fire and hungry skaters are filled 
with warm food. 

As the hour passes, one by one the 
skaters return to their homes. Tired and 
cold, but happy, they gather around 
their cheery home fires. Books are taken 
from the table. The radio is dialed, or 
the musician of the family plays popular 
tunes. At last, warm and sleepy, one 
and all creep into their cozy beds and 
dream of good times now winter has 
come to the country. 


Mere Michelet and Her Pig 
A Geography Story 
By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


Every morning, Raoul and Suzanne 
took the cows to pasture. Swish, swish, 
swish, they would go marching along; 
Bovette, Clotilde and Ninon, with Su- 
zanne in front to show them the way, 
and Raoul behind to keep them from 
lagging. 

Out through the doorway of Pére 
Marquard’s stable they would pass, down 
the long, cobblestone street of the little 
French town, until finally they reached 
the village green, a field of juicy grass. 
There they could eat their fill, all day 
long, until the children came to take 
them home in the evening. 

It always happened in exactly the 
same way. Now and then, Ninon would 
give her tail a mischievous flirt, and pre- 
tend that she was going to turn down 
the crossroad. 

“Hou! hou! hou!” Raoul would call, 
making a dash to head her off. 

Then Ninon would turn back again 
with a toss of her head. She did not 
really wish to take the crossroad, for she 
knew perfectly well that the pasture lay 
at the end of the main street. But one 
autumn: day, when the buckwheat was 
almost ripe, and the apples were begin- 
ning to fall from the trees, an unex- 
pected thing happened. 

They set out just as usual, swish, 
swish, swish, swish, through Pére Mar- 
quard’s gateway and down the main 


street. But as they came to the crossroad 
they heard a loud clattering on the cob- 
blestones, and a medley of squeals and 
shouts that fairly deafened them. 

“Whatever can that be!” cried Su- 
zanne. 

“Tt sounds like Mére Michelet’s voice,” 
answered Raoul. “She must be trying to 
take one of her pigs to market.” 

Sure enough, in another minute a fat 
white pig with a rope dangling from its 
neck came trotting down the crossroad. 
And right behind it, waddling along as 
fast as her two-hundred pounds would 
allow, was Mére Michelet. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” she kept shout- 
ing at the top of her voice. “Will no- 
body stop my pig who has run away 
from me!” 

Suzanne ran forward, but the pig was 
coming so fast that she was afraid she 
would be knocked down if she got in its 
way. So she jumped up on a doorstep, 
just in time, for the runaway pig was 
far too excited to notice where he was 
going. Bang! He went dashing against 
Bovette’s front legs so hard that the cow 
whirled around and bumped into Clo- 
tilde who went staggering against Ninon, 
all but knocking her over. 

Raoul hopped out of the way and 
scrambled up on the stone step beside 
Suzanne, just as the pig went spinning 
through the air. He landed in a mud 
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puddle, with a splash that covered him 
with black, sticky mud, from the tips of 
his ears to the kink of his curly tail. 

He looked so funny that Suzanne 
burst out laughing, and Raoul gave such 
a shout that the pig became startled and 
dashed away down the street. The rope 
was still dangling, and Mére Michelet 
went pufhing after him, as fast as she 
could go. 

“Whew!” cried Raoul. “Won't she 
be angry with us for frightening her 

io!” 

“I'm glad she didn’t have time to stop 
and scold us,” answered Suzanne. 


Aut tue children in the village 
thought Mére Michelet a very cross and 
unpleasant person. No matter what they 
did, it never seemed to please her. If 
they played noisily, she was sure to come 
out and scold them. If they were quiet 
she was certain they must be plotting 
some mischief, and she would find fault 
with them for that. 

“Well,” observed Raoul, “I shouldn’t 
like to be in that pig’s skin when she 
finally gets hold of him!” And then he 
gave a start. “But where are Clotilde 
and Bovette and Ninon?” 

Suzanne looked around. “Where are 
they?” she echoed. 


Sure enough, the cows were nowhere 
in sight, for while the children were 
watching the pig, they, too, had dashed 
off, but in a different direction. 

“Come,” said Raoul. “We must find 
them before they have time to do any 
damage.” 


Luckily the village was not very large, 
so it was not long before they came upon 
Bovette, gazing into the window of a 
pastry shop, as if she had half a mind to 
walk in and buy a frosted gateau (cake), 
or half a dozen cream puffs. And a few 
minutes later they discovered Clotilde, 
underneath the great arch, right near the 
edge of the town. 

But Ninon was not to be found any- 
where, though they went up one street 
and down another, peeping into every- 
body’s backyard. 

“She must have strayed out into the 
country,” Raoul decided finally. 

So they walked on down the road, be- 
yond the edge of the village, between the 


long, narrow strips of clover and buck- 
wheat and turnips, hoping to find the 
mischievous little cow before she got into 
any trouble. 

At last they saw her, right in the mid- 
dle of a field of buckwheat. 

“Oh!” gasped Suzanne in dismay. 
“She’s in Mére Michelet’s fine buck- 
wheat patch, and is trampling it all 
down!” 

Sure enough, as if she were bent on 
causing as much mischief as she could, 
Ninon had chosen this one field, out of 
all the dozens that lay beside the road! 

“Whatever shall we do?” cried Raoul. 

The first thing was to get Ninon out 
as quickly as possible, before she should 
do any more harm than she had already. 
But that was not easy, for the little 
heifer was quite as determined that she 
would stay as the children were that she 


must go. Finally, though, they did get ° 


her back into the road, just as Mere 
Michelet came running down the road, 
very much out of breath. 

“Have you seen my pig, you rascals?” 
she shouted. “My fine white pig, that 
your wicked cow frightened into run- 
ning away?” 

Raoul looked at Suzanne, and Suzanne 
looked at Raoul. They wanted very 
much to answer Mére Michelet crossly, 
as she had spoken to them. But they 
were polite children and, besides, they 
knew nothing was to be gained by mak- 
ing her any angrier than she already was. 

“We have been busy hunting our 
cows,” Raoul explained. “In fact, we 
just now managed to get this one out of 
your field.” 

At that Mére Michelet flared up. 
“What business did your cow have in 
there?” she screamed. “You shall pay 
me well for the damage she has done! 
You shall pay for all the places she has 
trampled down!” 


Raout thought of the toy boat 
which he had almost money enough to 
buy, and Suzanne remembered the doll 
house for which she had been saving ev- 
ery spare franc. Now it looked as if 
they would have to pay it all to Mére 
Michelet. 

But suddenly Raoul had an idea. If 
they were to make themselves very help- 


ful to her, she might not charge them 
so much. 

“Perhaps we could find your pig for 
you,” he suggested, “for we are good at 
running, and we know all the places 
where he would be likely to hide.” 

So Mére Michelet calmed down a bit, 
and agreed that if they could bring the 
pig back to her, they should be forgiven 
for the damage Ninon had done to the 
buckwheat. 

“But if you do not find him, rascals,” 
she called after them, “you shall pay me 
every single franc that you have in your 
banks!” 

Suzanne and Raoul drove Ninon back 
to the pasture, and then set out to look 
for the lost pig. They searched here and 
there, going up one street and down an- 
other, and peeping into every garden 
along the way. 

Finally they came to the little orchard 
behind their own house. There stood the 
runaway pig nosing about among the 
ripe, juicy apples they themselves had 
picked and made into piles so carefully 
the day before. But they were not 
stacked up any longer, for the greedy pig 
had wandered all over the place, tum- 
bling them this way and that and eating 
a few from every pile, until he was 
nearly ready to burst. 

“Ma foi!” cried Raoul excitedly. “If 
Mére Michelet’s pig hasn’t gone and 
trampled all over our apples!” 

Then suddenly he looked at Suzanne, 
and Suzanne looked at him, and they 
both began to laugh so hard that it 
seemed as if they would never stop. 

“Only think!” Suzanne said finally. 
“Our cow was knocking down Mére 
Michelet’s buckwheat at the very same 
time that her pig was rooting about in 
our apples!” 

“Well, at any rate, we won't have to 
give her our francs, now,” answered 
Raoul, “and it’s a lucky thing that there 
are plenty more apples on the trees. But 
we had better take this pig home before 
he gets us into any more trouble.” 

So, leading the runaway animal firmly 
by the rope, Raoul and Suzanne went 
hurrying out through the gateway of 
Pére Marquand’s orchard, and straight 
down the cobblestone street to deliver 
the fat, white pig to his owner. And 
when Mére Michelet heard about what 


had happened, even she could not help 
smiling. 
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BOSTON TO CONCORD, MASS. 
By STRACHAN 


The train conductor's voice like scissors 
cut the railroad line 

From Boston out to Concord until the 
land lay snipped 

For patching. Then sae gathered up at 
every station si 

Colored threads from 
which we slipped. 


Cambridge offered somber gray, 
Belmont iris blue, 

Clematis Brook pale amethyst 
And amber too. 


Waltham strands of russet, 
Roberts gave us red 

Stony Brook a purple shade, 
And coming in between 
That and Silver Hill — 


Well, what would come from Kendall 
Green? 

In and out the train went stitching, 

Piecing all the squares, 

Only engines make the sort of quilt a 
valley wears. 
Copyright, “The Christian Science Monitor” 


OLD BLACKSMITH’S RHYME 


Is John Smith within? 
Yes, that he is. 

Can he set a shoe? 
Ay, marry, two, 

Here a nail, there a nail 
Tick, tack, too. 


MY PONY 


He’s not so big or beautiful, but, oh, how 
can run; 


It's always with my pony that I have the 
greatest fun. 


AuTHor UNKNOWN 


New England Poems 


A SONG FOR MY MOTHER — 
HER WORDS 


My mother has the prettiest tricks 
Of words and words and words. 

Her talk comes out as smooth and sleek 
As breasts of singing birds. 


She shapes her speech all silver fine 
Because she loves it so. 

And her own eyes begin to shine 
To hear her stories grow. 


And if she goes to make a call 
Or out to take a walk, 

We leave our work when she returns 
And run to hear her talk. 


We had not dreamed these things were so 
sorrow and of 
Her speech is as a thousand eyes 
Through which we see ti.e earth. 


God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings. 

There’s nothing poor and nothing small 
But is made fair with them. 

They are the hands of living faith 
That touch the garment’s hem. 


They are as fair as bloom or air, 
They shine like any star, 
And I am rich who learned from her 
How beautiful they are. 
From “Shoes That Danced and Other Poems” 


by Anna Hempstead Branch. Used by per 
mission of and arrangement with Houghton 
Mifflin Co., publishers. 


JACK FROST PLAYS A JOKE 


Bittersweet hides scarlet fruit 
Buttoned in his orange suit, 

But the frost who loves to jest 
Bursts the buttons of his vest. 


WEATHER RHYMES 


Frosty nights and hot sunny days 
Set the cornfields all in a blaze. 


Clear moon 
Frost soon. 
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} From “Indian Legends in Rhyme*™ by Grace 
Purdie Moon. Frederick A. Stokes Co. Used From “Bird in the Bush” by 
BLESSING 
Thank You for the earth so sweet, 
Thank You for the things we eat, P| 
Thank You for the birds that sing, 
Thank You, God, for everything. Traditional 
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NOW THANK WE ALL 
OUR GOD 


By Rev. M. RInKART, 1636 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart and hands and voices! 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love; 
And still is ours today. 


THE FROST FAIRIES 
By DoroTHy Briccs 
Quincy High School, °25, Quincy, Mass. 


On winter evenings when the sky 
With diamond stars is dressed, 

When winds that blew all day so high 
Have settled down to rest, 

When horses crunch along the snow, 
And sleigh bells jingle as they go, 

I draw the window shades all down 
For fairy folk have come to town. 


And when they think all people in 
And no one there to see, 

They take their brushes and begin 

Their dainty witchery; 

On every window pane they trace 

The picture of some fairy place, 

With ferns and trees and meadow grass 
All sparkling on the window glass. 


They never work with people near, 

For one time in the night 

I lifted up the shade to peer, 

But not one was in sight. 

And yet those little fairy folk 

Were there, for when the morning broke, 
Upon the pane beneath my hand . 
Were pictured scenes of fairy land. 


Copyright, “The Gleam.” 


NOBBY GRAY 
(Old hobby horse rhyme) 


There was a little nobby* colt, 

His name was Nobby Gray; 

His head was made of pouce** straw 

His tail was made of hay. 
He could ramble, he could trot, 
He could carry a mustard-pot, 
Round the town of Woodstock, 
Hey, Jenny, hey! 


flax 
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Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


THREE CENTS TO SPEND 


I had three cents to spend — 
I ran to Day’s* with glee, 
To get a picture-book; 
And here I've got it — see! 


*In 1832 Mahlon Day of Pearl Street, New York, 
published a book of rhymed nursery tales. 


NOVEMBER 
By Grace HAZARD CONKLING 


The brown fields are not sad to me, 

They only rest, their service done. 
The full year is a hardy fruit, 

Still sweet and colored by the sun. 
Whether the pumpkins in delight 

Run down New England hillsides 


steep, 
Or mark the miles with golden studs, 
Where prairie cornfields lie asleep. 
They are like laughter, rich with all 
The secrets of the garnered year. 
I feel their mirth along the land 
And I cannot remember fear. 
November is not sad to me. 
Its cold wind whips my courage higher. 
My thoughts begin to talk and laugh 
Like happy people round a fire. 
Copyright, The Library Journal 


THANKSGIVING LEGEND 


After turkey and all the rest 
Comes the part of the day I like the best: 


Grandfather takes. us on his knee 

And remembers things as they used to be, 
Tells us stories his Grandpa told — 
And he was a man who was very old! 
My favorite’s the one about Abigail 


Great, great, great grandmother, lost in 
the wood; 

She was only a baby and wandered away 

When they all were busy, Thanksgiving 
Day. 

They searched the forest, but found no 
track, 

Then a friendly Indian brought her back. 


“Papoose,” he said, with her on his arm— 
And there was Abigail, safe from harm! 


night — 

With an Indian guest by the fire light. 
Used by special permission. 
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Comprehension Tests in the 
Reading Program 


By MARION PAINE STEVENS 


A CHARACTERISTIC of the modern 
reading program is its emphasis from the 
first upon reading for meaning. “Mean- 
ing before form” and “meaning more im- 
portant than form” are perhaps the key- 
notes of the best writers in the field of 
reading. It is but one phase of the gen- 
eral demand that we base our work upon 
child interest, and integrate it with child 
activity. 

Since this is so, teachers in the pri- 
mary grades should acquaint themselves 
with various means for developing the 
habit of reading for meanings, one of 
which is the comprehension exercise or 
test. 

Such an exercise has two very definite 
values. The first is diagnostic, to help 
teachers decide where individual or gen- 
eral weaknesses lie. Children usually fail 
in comprehension because they lack abil- 
ity in word meaning, sentence meaning, 
or paragraph meaning. A child will often 
succeed with single words but fail in the 
larger thought units. Another child will 
be able to skim through a paragraph and 
get the general sense of it well enough 
to answer a question, while he is helpless 
when confronted with a problem requir- 
ing knowledge of single words. 

Obviously these two children need 
more but different practice; one on gen- 
eral comprehension, the other with use- 
ful single words. It is not a question of 
which reads better or gets a higher score, 
but of the specific help each one requires 
in order to strengthen a weakness. 

Again a whole class does well in para- 
graph or sentence reading, but scores 
quite generally low in knowledge of sin- 
gle words. The teacher's course is clear. 
She has not given enough experience in 
dealing with single words and should put 
more emphasis on that part of her read- 
ing program. 


Tue second value of comprehen- 
sion tests is their learning value. We 
diagnose merely as a prelude to better 
teaching. So we shall discuss now vari- 
ous types of comprehension tests which 
a teacher may employ in carrying out 
her teaching plans. Several common 
forms will first be named and examples 
given. Others may be found in reading 
books, work books, and teachers’ man- 
uals. There are endless variations of 


these type forms. 


The True-False Test. Statements are 
given and the child marks them T or F, 
sometimes T or U for True and Untrue. 


Hansel had a sister Gretel. 
The witch lived in a gingerbread 
house. 


The witch ate Hansel. 


The letter is usually written at the left 
of a sentence so that it can be checked 
easily. True-False answers may also be 
given on paper from blackboard ques- 
tions. Negatives should not be used in 
this type of test as they are confusing. 
“She was a wicked witch,” instead of 
“She was not a good witch.” 


The Yes-No Test. Questions instead 
of statements are similarly used. Yes or 
No is written before each one. 

Did Hansel have a sister? 

Were the children rich? 

Was the stepmother kind? 
Sometimes several little cards having Yes 
and No on them are supplied and one is 


placed before each sentence on a large 
card. 


Multiple Choice. The child selects the 
correct answer from two or more choices. 
He underlines or writes in his choice. 


(a blue cap, a blue cup, a blue cat) 


The Completion Test. Part of a sen- 
tence is given. The rest is written or 
selected from a series of cards, and cor- 


rectly placed so as to complete the sen- 
tence correctly. 


Cinderella wanted her glass slipper 
Her fairy godmothergaveher to goto the ball 
The prince found a pumpkin coach 


Question and Answer. After reading 
a selection or chapter, children may an- 
swer questions orally or in writing. 


What did Robinson Crusoe see? 
(footprint in the sand) 

Why was he afraid? 

What did he do? 


Arrangement. A poem may be copied 
and cut apart by lines. The child ar- 
ranges the poem by comparing with his 
book. When correctly arranged, he reads 
it aloud. Such strips should be at least 
an inch wide and clearly printed. 

There are other forms of arrangement. 
For example a group of words from a 
story may be arranged according to size, 
as: 

elephant 


worm 
cat sheep 
tiger mouse 
grasshopper 


Or sentences may be arranged to tell 
a connected story. 


Directions. A specific type of test con- 
sists in following directions to cut and 
paste, color, and so on. A very common 
form in work books is directions with 
pictures: 

Color the house red. 
Make the tree green. 
Color 3 dogs brown. 
Color 1 dog black. 


This type is only for beginners and 
has limited usefulness. 
The following are directions for draw- 
ing pictures after reading a story. 
Fold a paper into 4 boxes. 
Number them 1, 2, 3, 4. 
In 1 draw Peter Rabbit's coat and 
color it. 
In 2 draw the place he went to visit. 
In 3 draw what Peter crawled un- 
der to get home. 
In 4 draw the place where Peter 
was put by his mother. 


Tere are three main forms which 
comprehension tests may take, and all 
should be used at times. The first and 
commonest form is on the blackboard. 
This is best for a short test or when the 
reading is to be discussed orally, but to 
be avoided when there is continual look- 
ing back and forth. The directions just 
given for drawing after reading Peter 
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Red Feather lived in a ............cceeeee 
(tent, ten, tree) 
We ride on a 
(house, home, horse) 
My father 
(called, could) 


Rabbit would be suitable for a black- 
board test. 

The second is on paper which is to be 
given to the child but once, like a work 
book. He takes the sheet and writes 
upon it, underlines, colors, or does what- 
ever else the directions call for. Obvi- 
ously the disadvantage of this form of 
test is its demand upon the teacher's 
time, unless she has few children or there 
are older pupils to help with the hekto- 
graph or other form of duplicator. 

For duplicating material, the simplest 
method is to use a hektograph or a dupli- 
cator. One original is made by hand, 
then as many duplicates as are needed 
are quickly run off on the machine. 

A hektograph costs not over $2.00 and 
a two-surface duplicator slightly more. 
The hektograph has a single gelatinous 
surface and must be washed with a 
sponge every time it is used. Special ink 
is required for both the hektograph and 
the duplicator. They are equally simple 
to operate and the work is done rapidly. 

The third form is a permanent test to 
be used again and again. This means 
that no mark is to be put on the test 
itself. Such tests have been found to be 
perfectly satisfactory, and while they 
take longer to make in the beginning, a 
single test can be used by a large group 
of children and from year to year. 

Since this third form is perhaps least 
understood, some examples will now be 
given. Lettering pens of various sizes are 
needed. No. 2 is a good size for an indi- 
vidual test, No. 4 or 5 for cards to be 
read by the entire class at once. They 
may be bought from stationers and 
school-supply firms. The round-edge, not 
the square-edge pen, is recommended. 

A simple type of permanent compre- 
hension test is in the form of Yes-No 
class questions. This kind of puzzle or 
play reading is especially recommended 
because it creates much fun and merri- 
ment, and because every child is active all 
the time. Provide each child with a card 
on which you have printed Yes on one 
side and No on the other. Use a wide 
lettering pen which produces lines heavy 
enough to be seen across a room. Make 
also question cards, using long strips of 
tagboard. These questions should vary 
in difficulty according to the age and 
grade of the class. Local events and 
schoolroom activities may be brought in. 
Examples of questions are: 


Is milk white? 

Does the sun shine at night? 

Is it winter now? 

Do we wear rubbers when it rains? 
Has our school more than four classes? 
Does our classroom face the east? 

Can you walk one mile every day? 
Do potatoes grow on trees? 


Should we sleep with our windows 
shut? 


Can you hear the clock tick? 
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Certain questions require the answer 
Yes from some and No from others. 

Examples of these are: 

Have you a brother? 

Have you a dog at home? 
Are you seven years old? 

Do you live in a white house? 
Are you a girl? 

Are you tall for your age? 

Is your hair dark? 

Can you jump rope? 

When playing, hold up a question. 
The children turn their Yes-No cards so 
that the correct answer is facing you. 
The question is then read aloud by some 
child. Any word causing difficulty is dis- 
cussed. Later the same card may be held 
up again to see if all the children remem- 
ber it. Groups of children often enjoy 
this reading exercise and can play it with 
child leaders. 


CompreHENsION tests based on the 
group reading of the class may be pre- 
pared for individual study. They fur- 
nish an excellent motive for re-reading a 
selection, and become a genuine check on 
each child’s understanding of what he 
has read. In planning a series of tests 
use the various forms already suggested 
and devise many variations. 

Such tests, one of a kind, may be 
placed in large numbered envelopes and 
used by children after a selection has 
been read with the teacher. Directions 
for use, the name of the selection, and 
the page on which it is found should be 
placed on the outside of the envelope. 
To illustrate what is meant, four differ- 
ent tests will be given for the following 
story, though of course in making com- 
prehension tests for a class, a different 
story would be used for each test. 


THE GOAT 


One day a goat was feeding on 
the top of a high cliff. There was a 
little grass on the cliff. The goat 
looked down into the field where 
the grass was fresh and sweet. 

A wolf stood in the green grassy 
field. He looked up at the goat on 
the cliff. 

“Come down, little goat,” he 
called sweetly. “Come down and 
eat some of this fresh grass.” 

“No, no,” said the wise goat. “I 
would rather have a poor dinner up 
here than make a good dinner for 
you down in that green grassy field.” 


ZEsop 


1. Arranging Test. Directions: Make 
a story out of these sentences that is like 
the story in the book. 


(Sentences on separate strips. Note 
that while the vocabulary of the book is 
used, the wording is changed.) 


“I would rather have a poor dinner 
up here.” 
THE WisE Goat 


The wolf stood in the green grassy 
field. 

“Come down, little goat,” said the 
wolf. 

The goat was standing on top of a 
high cliff. 

The wise goat said, “No, I will not 
come down.” 

“Come down and eat this fresh grass.” 


“I do not want to make a good din- 
ner for you.” 


2. Multiple Choice. Directions: Put 
pieces of paper over the words that are 
wrong. 

(One large card.) 


The goat wolf stood on top of a 
high cliff. 


There was much little grass on the 
cliff 


In the green and grassy field stood a 
fox wolf. 

“Come down and eat this fresh hay 
grass,’ said the wolf. 

But the goat was foolish wise. 

He stayed on the cliff river. 


3. Question and Answer Test. Direc- 
tions: Place the right answer before each 
question. 


(The following sentences are on a 
large card. The Yes or No answers are 
on small cards.) 

Did the goat like grass? 

Was there much grass on the cliff? 

Was the wolf hungry? 

Could the goat go down to the field? 

Did the goat go down to the field? 

Are there three animals in the picture? 


4. Completion Test. Directions: Fin- 
ish each sentence on the large card with 
one of the small cards. 


(First part of sentences on one large 
card. Completion cards on separate 
strips.) 


The goat fresh grass 
The goat stood a wise goat 
The wolf stood to the goat 

The goat liked in the field 

The wolf spoke would not come 
He asked the goatto on acliff 

He was 


come down and eat grass 


We heartily recommend comprehen- 
sion tests because they keep every child 
active, because they provide for individ- 
ual differences, because they furnish an 
adequate check on each child’s compre- 
hension, and because they develop a 
spirit of investigation in teachers who 
use them. 
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Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Cimpazn’s Book Week is now 
part of the substance of the child’s year. 
Varied November offerings from pub- 
lishers and exhibits of the new books in 
library and classroom bring story-telling 
and reading into the list of perennials. 
We need these recurring anniversaries. 
The child’s world is filled more com- 
pletely each year with a number of ma- 
terial things that crowd out his quiet 
hours. This month is an opportunity for 
selecting at least one beautiful and 
worthwhile book that will make a «real 
contribution to child development. 


Picture books this season are gay and 
valuable. Heading the list is A Day at 
School by Agnes McCready, with photo- 
graphs by Ruth A. Nichols (Dutton). 
Beginning with morning when a first- 
grade child says goodbye to home and 
starts for school, a series of vivid photo- 
graphs of primary-grade children in ac- 
tion tell the story of a modern school 
day; caring for pets, learning by pro- 
gressive methods how to read and write, 
planning lunch, resting, playing, until 
the hour to go home. An excellent 
picture book to accompany this one is 
Traffic by Marion S. Lowndes and Fran- 
ces N. Chrystie, with photographs by 
John J. Floherty (Doubleday, Doran). 
The scene is a roadside filling station and 
the story of the cars and trucks that 
pass, and the road rules they keep is told 
by the owner, Ned, with the help of his 
cat Ethyl. 


Inez Hogan, whose illustrations and 
easy-reading tales for the youngest now 
rank in popularity with Peter Rabbit and 
Little Black Sambo, gives us this season 
the Elephant Twins (Dutton). Com- 
pletely human, these young jungle dwell- 
ers, Tommie and Toby, run away, have 
enticing adventures, but discover in the 
end that home is best. The text has an 
alliterative quality that gives the book a 
place in the story hour. 


In working with the photographs of 
all the varied treasures in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of New York, Elizabeth 
Naramore noticed how interesting and 
diverse were the animals; some tiny, 
some gigantic, some made of priceless 
jade, others wrought from metal. She 
made a collection of photographs of these 
animals and put them together into a 
picture book for all museum lovers, titled 
William and His Friends (Viking). Wil- 
liam is the famous blue hippopotamus of 
The Metropolitan Museum, who opens 


this unusual picture book that will arouse 
artistic appreciation in all children, 
young or older. 


Cumpren’s books that carry the 
themes of classroom projects are finding 
their way increasingly into the school 
library and browsing corner. There are 
many new ones that will stimulate read- 
ing about school activities that are being 
carried on this month. The Doll House 
at World’s End by Marjorie Knight 
(Dutton) tells the story of a family of 
little dolls who live in the attic of an old 
country house with friendly mice and 
squirrels as neighbors. Through their 
housekeeping, they reconstruct for chil- 
dren of today, the ways of another time. 
The book is an excellent introduction to 
our history. The Goose Girl of Nurn- 
berg by Harriet Smith Hawley (Sutton 
House, Limited) begins “Marta Lenker 
was brought up with doll houses. In her 
father’s shop there were doll houses of 
every style and size, some large, some 
small, but all perfectly made, and fas- 
cinating with their little gable windows, 
balconies, and red roofs.” So the story 
continues, carrying us into the life and 
art of old Nurnberg. The very spirit of 
the doll house in art is expressed in this 
book. 


Classroom Indian activities this month 
will be enriched by Muriel H. Fellows’ 
The Land of Little Rain (Winston). The 
artist author is a student of anthropology 
and her story of Hopi Indian children is 
a colorful presentation .of today’s Hopi 
life in the dry, sandy deserts of our 
Southwest; the daily invocation for rain, 
the tribal customs, pottery making, weav- 
ing, cooking and animal life of a people 
who have changed little with the centu- 
ries. Coppa Hamba by Blanche Ashley 
Ambrose, with pictures by Willy Po- 
gany (Sutton House, Limited) is also an 
Indian tale of distinction and school 
value in reconstructing the Indian life of 
California. The Big Chief gives to an 
Indian boy the gift of the magic-ear by 
means of which he can hear the conver- 
sation of trees, flowers and grass, thus 
te greater deeds of service for 


If pets are on the classroom roll this 
term, or even anticipated, the Adven- 
tures of Lappy Cushion Tail by Stera 
Bosa (Dutton) is essential. The rabbit 
in literature and art has been somewhat 
overworked, but Lappy is unique in 


character and adventures. The author 
lives near the Great Swamp of Virginia 
and has, with the help of the artist, 
Glenna Latimer, brought that forest and 
its little animals to life with unusual 
charm and truth. The majority of our 
storied rabbits, from Uncle Remus down, 
are learned, crafty creatures, expressing 
the sophistication inherited from old folk 
lore. But Lappy is naive, furry-soft and 
child-like. His stories are told in the 
same spirit. He comes to a jaded rabbit 
audience with a breath of pine and the 
scent of sweet clover beside an old stone 


For tHe month’s story hour, we 
welcome Effie Power’s new collection, 
Stories to Shorten the Road (Dutton). 
In her public-library work with children 
and in teacher-training, there are prob- 
ably few better known authorities in her 
subject today than Miss Power. The sto- 
ries in this collection are old tales from 
folk literature, beautiful in form and full 
of the wisdom of the times when they 
were first told. 


A name as distinguished in story-tell- 
ing and library work is that of Mary 
Gould Davis, who gives us this season 
her Three Golden Oranges, in collabo- 
ration with Ralph Steele Boggs (Long- 
mans, Green). These folk tales from 
Spain were collected and rewritten dur- 
ing Miss Davis’ recent visit to that coun- 
try. She told the reviewer that there is 
a rich and almost completely untouched 
store of such stories there, waiting the 
translator. Simply told, the stories are 
full of humor, adventure, and the color 
of the land. Beside the one from which 
the book takes its title, there are the sto- 
ries of Tonino and the Fairies, Don De- 
monio’s Mother-in-Law, The Shepherd 
Who Laughed Last, The Golden Parrot, 
The Tinker and the Ghost, The Goatherd 
= ho Won a Princess, and The Silver 

ute, 


If we were to recommend one new 
reading text for the month, useful for 
the story hour as well, it would be Win- 
ter Time, by Blanche J. Dearborn (Mac- 
millan). The book, a social-science reader 
for the primary grades, gives a charming 
picture of life on a small New England 
farm in winter. It tells of a little girl’s 
visit during her Christmas holidays to 
the farm on which she has spent a happy 
summer vacation. She learns how farm 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Why Study Indian Life? 
(Continued from page 6) 


lationship with three major geographical 
regions. Each gives a splendid picture of 
adaptation. A wise teacher can lead the 
child to discover his own “becauses.” 

Such pertinent, facts as these may be 
stressed : 

The Eastern Woodland group of In- 
dians lived in wigwams or log houses 
built of the poles and bark obtained 
from the surrounding trees. They made 
clothing of the skins of such woodland 
animals as the deer, the wood-gnawing 
beaver, the nut-eating squirrel. They ate 
the flesh of the woodland animals and 
birds. Their boats were built of birch 
bark or were made by burning out a 
portion of a large log. They wove the 
plentiful grasses. They ground their corn 
in mortar and pestle made of wood. 
Other tools and weapons were made 
of selected woods. The forest was their 
storehouse. It was made to yield food, 
clothing, shelter, boats, tools, and weap- 
ons necessary for their physical needs 
and safety. 

The Indians of the Plains were de- 
pendent on the thundering herds of 
grass-eating buffaloes for the necessities 
of life. From the buffalo hide they made 
the easily movable tepees of the hunts- 
men. Their clothes and blankets were 
soft, warm, shaggy skins. Buffalo meat, 
fresh, dried, or mixed with herbs and 
berries to make pemmican was the chief 
food. On the streams they paddled the 
little bull-boats of strong buffalo hide. 
Their hoes were the buffalo shoulder 
bones; their bowls were the buffalo skulls. 
Because they moved often they devel- 
oped ways of traveling over land, among 
these the travois pulled by dogs and 
horses which they used after the Spanish 
brought them to this country. The buf- 
falo was their source of supply for 
homes, food, clothes, tools, and weapons. 

The Indians of the arid Southwest 
built their pueblos of adobe from the 
clay of the section. They were peace-lov- 
ing and lived in permanent co-operative 
homes for safety and security. From the 
native clay they made beautiful examples 
of Indian pottery which they often dec- 
orated with the thunderbird, a symbol of 
their desire for rain. Their small gardens 
and orchards were carefully cared for 
and watered, for these furnished their 
chief supply of food. They learned to 
weave blankets and coverings of wool. 
As artists and artisans they achieved 
more than the wandering groups of 
other areas. 


How are these facts, or subject- 
matter outcomes, to be attained in the 
classroom? The purpose of establishing 
understandings will be defeated if the 
children are not allowed to discover the 


necessary facts as they are needed to 
further the enterprises set up. The major 
enterprise, whether it be producing a 
play, creating a frieze, or arranging a 
museum, draws upon available sources 
furnishing facts and information for ful- 
filment. It is the function of the teacher 
to see that such sources are available. 
Shelves of library books adequately 
marked, folders of pictures and designs, 
bulletin boards, maps, and charts should 
be provided and should be intelligently 
used 


The first few weeks of the study might 
well be considered a period of orienta- 
tion. Pictures and relics are enjoyed; 
stories are heard, bulletin boards are 
studied. No organization is attempted 
during this period, but interests are stim- 
ulated and perhaps plans will begin to 
formulate. The plan may be to study 
one tribe or group ‘of Indians intensively 
and the others by comparison. Perhaps 
the children will wish to divide into 
three typical tribes, choosing chieftains 
and Indian names, and engage in such 
activities as their chosen tribe would en- 
gage in. When the plans are made, the 
period of organization and discovery 
gives the children the opportunity to 
work out the chosen enterprises. Per- 
haps the Woodland group will choose to 
make a large book; reading, illustrating, 
writing, and bookmaking will get under 
way. If the Desert group plans to give 
a play, they also begin reading, writing, 
painting scenery, making pottery, and 
starting other activities leading to a suc- 
cessful dramatization. 

The period of organization and dis- 
covery is followed by the period of sum- 
mation or evaluation. This is a time of 
sharing and comparing experiences, of 
judging the value of work, and drawing 
conclusions. It is a time of reviewing, 
retelling, and testing. An interesting ac- 
tivity of this period and one that helps 
to clarify concepts is the making of a 
large picture map by representative mem- 
bers of the different groups. Each group 
might write a brief summary of its im- 
portant findings to be hektographed and 
given to the other group. It is during 
this period that the plays, charts, books, 
friezes, and other activities are presented 
as final reports. 


Havine led the children through 
the activities of planning, executing, and 
evaluating, how can the teacher judge 
the value of the unit in building the un- 
derstandings set up as goals? Under- 
standings cannct be adequately meas- 
ured. A child may easily pass a factual 
test and fail to have the cue concepts 
desired by the teacher. Individual oral 
tests or group conferences are better tests 
of understanding than written ones, but 
even these activities fail to show the 
changes that have taken place in the 


child’s thinking. It was stated earlier 
that these understandings are the child's 
intellectual equipment in meeting future 
situations and his key in unlocking fu- 
ture problems. If this is true, the future 
will reveal his understandings more ade- 
quately than this period: of testing. If 
he shows increased ability to attack the 
next problem, if his power to think in- 
creases, if his ability to make compari- 
sons grows, perhaps his understanding 
has grown also. The teacher cannot as- 
sume that one experience fixes an under- 
standing. Opportunity should be offered 
throughout the child’s school experiences 
to re-explore old concepts and to tie new 
concepts to old ones. Growth in under- 
standing is gradual. It cannot be forced. 
It is a difficult problem for even an ex- 
perienced teacher, but if we agree with 
Solomon who says, “Get wisdom; and 
with all thy getting get understanding,” 
it is a worthwhile goal. 


Life in the New England 
Celenies. A Primary- 
Grade Unit 


(Continued from page 8) 


REFERENCES 

Pilgrim Stories, Pumphrey. 

The Puritan Twins, Perkins. 

Educative Experiences, Clouser. 

Stories of American Pioneers, Heard and 
King. 

Our Nation Begins, Barker, Dodd, Webb. 

Beginnings of the American People and 
Nation, Kelty. 

Finders and Founders of the New World, 
Woodburn and Moran. 

Following Columbus, Nida. 


STORIES FROM READERS 
Lincoln Readers III, The First Thanks- 
giving; Our Pilgrim Fathers. 
Children’s Own Readers, Frightening the 
Indians; We Thank Thee. 
Stone Readers III, A Visit to Grandma’s; 
4th year, A Turkey for the Stuffing. 


The First Thanksgiving. 
A Play 


(Continued from page 9) 
we'll all repeat our favorite psalm. ( All 


repeat Psalm 100 reverently. ) 


MoTHER: Let us sing the psalm as we 
did last Sabbath with Elder Brewster. 
(All sing. Music Hour pg. 27 — one 
verse. 


FATHER: Come, sons, and we'll have 
our chores all finished by the time sup- 
per is ready. (Lights lantern and they 
go to their work.) 


MoTHER: Come, my daughters, and 


help prepare the evening meal. (Snuffs 
one candle. All go to their work.) 
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Classroom Pets in 
Nature Study 


(Continued from page 11) 


Fatty, there is the problem of 
sex education which even in this enlight- 
ened period still remains one of the most 
trying subjects to present intelligently to 
the growing generation. While it may 
be considered that this is primarily a 
home matter, the fact exists that the 
home is frequently hopelessly incapable 
of handling the information with sufh- 
cient accuracy to do more than establish 
taboos. Too frequently children are per- 
mitted to mature with gross misconcep- 
tions of the most fundamental facts of 
life, facts which might through careful 
handling be made to assume a perfectly 
natural and proper relation to the child’s 
environment. 

The assertion that the most successful 
teaching is that which gives no obvious 
indication to the child that he is being 
taught, has no greater truth than when 
applied to sex education. The good 
teacher must anticipate questions that 
may naturally arise and be prepared with 
her answers so that the reply, while ac- 
curate, gives no offense nor places undue 
emphasis upon the subject. To be able 
to reach this objective, the teacher must 
first of all be perfectly sure of her own 
ground and then free herself of any false 
premises. 

It must be remembered that a child's 
interest in matters of sex is genuine and 
not morbid and that frank answers delay 
and even prevent unwholesome associa- 
tions. It is always better that the child 
learn facts as facts, unpolluted, than to 
have him get his or her information from 
undesirable companionship. It is as im- 
possible as it is undesirable to attempt to 
rear a child in complete ignorance of 
life’s continuity. 


Our Second-Grade Library 
(Continued from page 12) 


read by the children. A large chart, with 
the names of all the children, was placed 
on the wall. After a child finished read- 
ing a library book, he made a colored 
design and pasted it after his name. Our 
collection of books grew, day by day, and 
was composed of books from our school 
library, some loaned by the Dimond Li- 
brary, and many brought by the chil- 
dren. Every child was given a card by 
the Dimond Library, and almost every 
one is using and enjoying this privilege. 
Also, several mothers and fathers, who 
did not do so before, are now enjoying 
this privilege. 

Then we made a “Rain Book,” com- 
posed of rainy-day drawings and stories 
about these drawings. This class book 
was followed by a “Train Book” and a 


“Boat Book.” Our vocabulary grew, for 


each new word used was put on a big 
chart with the title: “We've learned 
these new words since we started our 
library.” 

One day a child made a book with 
illustrations and printed descriptions un- 
der the illustrations. Then the word 
“author” was discussed, for they knew 
that every book had a name and the 
name of the person who had written it. 
The joy of our first author was realized 
by all, especially when a chart was hung 
in the room, containing the names of the 
authors and of their books. 

From then on, every day brought 
books from the children, some made at 
home and some at school. They were 
allowed to ask their parents or their 
teacher to spell words, but they realized 
that the actual story, printing and illus- 
trations must be theirs alone. So many 
books were made that it was necessary 
to have a large table for them, and to 
have a children’s librarian and an assist- 
ant to keep it in order. When the chil- 
dren have free time, they love to sit at 
this table and read the books their 


friends have written. 


Since this activity started about 
two months ago, we have launched twen- 
ty-four authors and achieved fifty-five 
books. The following are a few of our 
many titles, showing the wide and varied 
interests of the children: 


My Story of Carolyn’s Rabbits 
My Trip to Idaho 

The Football Book 

The San Francisco Bay Bridge 
The Children’s Story Book 


The interest of the children has never 
waned. In fact, I think it is growing. 
There has never been a day for the past 
two months when at least one book has 
not been completed. It will soon be nec- 
essary to have more space for these 
books, for every book made by them, no 
matter how crude, is a part of their very 
own library. 

The joy of reading, and the incentive 
to make books and read books has helped 
them greatly in their reading work. Even 
the slowest child has contributed to this 
second-grade library, and is experiencing 
the thrill of his accomplishment. 


November Map. Spreading 
the Thanksgiving Table 


(Continued from page 14) 


us in individual wrapping, we may antic- 
ipate the smaller, rose-skinned new pota- 
toes of the southern states during May 
and June. No other vegetable so well 
illustrates our system of crop rotation. 
The planting of potatoes from a slice 
containing at least one eye, goes on in 
some part of the country practically all 


the year. We see sprouting potato fields 
from Texas and the southern tip of Flor- 
ida when the planting starts in the fall 
and the harvest may be dug before frost, 
up and across the country as the weather 
grows warmer. 


Tue op days of cellars and space 
for food storage are almost gone. Smaller 
housing units mean that food must be 
bought in smaller quantities with an in- 
creased cost. The Thanksgiving table no 
longer spreads itself from the home bin 
and barrel, from garden patch and pickle 
jar. But the fact remains that our pres- 
ent method of depending upon the cor- 
ner vegetable and fruit man, and the 
local market is expensive. In larger cen- 
ters the chain stores reduce the price of 
food materially, but a few simple rules 
for today’s storage will interest children 
and supply material for classroom arith- 
metic this month. 

One corner of the furnace or base- 
ment room, if it has an earth floor and 
a window for ventilation, may be parti- 
tioned off for storage. Even a concrete 
floor, if there is a window, will give suf- 
ficient humidity for keeping fruits and 
vegetables. Darkness is essential. The 
window can be boarded up, holes cut in 
the top and bottom of the boarding and 
a pipe inserted for carrying the air down 
close to the floor. Oranges by the crate, 
potatoes, apples, onions, pumpkins, and 
squash store well under such conditions. 
Sweet potatoes can be kept in the fur- 
nace room since they need less humidity 
and a higher temperature. They may 
also go on a shelf near the kitchen stove 
or in the attic, but they need careful 
handling as they bruise easily. Such 
home-stored foods may offer a classroom 
problem in reading the thermometer. A 
chart may be made, and the temperatures 
at which these foods keep best recorded 
on it. The optimum temperature for 
white potatoes is 60; for sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins and squash, 55; for onions, if 
in a dry place, 50; oranges and apples, 
32 degrees Fahrenheit. This experiment 
in storing fruits and vegetables for the 
winter might be a school project carried 
on in connection with the lunchroom. 


Our forefathers gave thanksgiving 
for their one harvest of a year. Today's 
thanksgiving is every day. We may ana- 
lyze and follow a thanksgiving calendar 
on which we record those essential foods, 
especially valuable in child health, which 
are available in our country every month 
of the year as the plough and harvester 
follow it. Briefly set down, we may in 
ordinary seasons depend upon: 


November 


Thanksgiving cranberries are at their 
best. Turnips, brussels sprouts, sweet po- 
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tatoes, spinach and parsnips will be 
cheap and good. 


December 


Enough orange-colored tangerines are 
ripe to cram the toes of all the Christ- 
mas stockings. Celery is ready to make 
its last appearance of the year to accom- 
pany the holiday fowl. 


January 


This is a good month for citrus fruits 
with which to combat winter colds. 
Grapefruit are plentiful, there are still 
tangerines, and oranges are reaching 
their peak of production. Large ship- 
ments of cabbage, new carrots, sweet po- 
tatoes, yellow turnips, spinach and kale 
fill dinner plates with color. 


February 


The same vegetables as those of Janu- 
ary are available, with slight drop in the 
greens. There are plenty of oranges and 
grapefruit, with a hint of strawberry 
shortcake to make up for a drop in the 
supply of tangerines. 


March 


Oranges are at their best and there are 
cheaper grapefruit, as if the growers 
were determined that we shall have our 
quota of vitamins in a month of trying 
weather. Beets come in to add a new 
color to the dinner plate, and cauliflower 
enters the kitchen. 


April 

Almost everyone may indulge in as- 
paragus. Melons come from the south 
and the first raspberries, pineapples and 


rhubarb arrive as the best of spring 
tonics. 


May 


Pineapples and rhubarb are at their 
peak for the year, with more strawber- 
ries all over the country than at any 
other month of the year. The green veg- 
etables are in season and low in price; 
spinach, kale, new onions, snap beans, 
and peas. 


June 


There are quantities of beets, cucum- 
bers, potatoes, and tomatoes at the cor- 
ner store, and city fruit stands take on 
the rich colors of cherries, bananas, lem- 
ons, limes, and perhaps gooseberries. 


July 
This is the berry month of the year, 


with lemons and limes in quantities for 
making cooling Fourth-of-July drinks. 
Watermelons arrive, currants and black- 
berries. The corn season comes in, we 
have the largest heads of lettuce and the 
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best summer squash, while peas, cucum- 
bers and tomatoes are still plentiful. 


August 


Lima beans and eggplant, with corn- 
on-the-cob make a tasty dinner. The 
month is lavish in the succulent juices 
of the peach, pear and cantaloupe. Figs 
are ripe. 


September 


Returning school days include more 
ripe pears for lunch, the honeydew mel- 
on that would have seemed a miracle to 
those guests at the first Thanksgiving. 
All the August vegetables are still in the 
markets, with sweet potatoes and cauli- 
flower increasing, and corn and lima 
beans not quite so plentiful. 


October 


This month marks the peak of produc- 
tion of cauliflower, sweet potatoes and 
parsnips, and still offers eggplant and 
green beans, and has high turnip ship- 
ments. 


WE mocut contrast the wide bricked 
hearth and deep ovens where the loaves 
of the Pilgrims, mixed from hand-ground 
corn meal, were placed to bake, with a 
modern bakery which turns out hun- 
dreds of loaves each hour. The corn 
fields of Plymouth, with Squanto’s ale- 
wives dropped in each hill for quicker 
growth, have stretched and broadened to 
cover the vast corn fields of the middle 
west, the wheat fields of the north and 
northwest. As the old preserving kettle 
is now a relic, so is the ancient. millstone 
which may be serving as the treasured 
support of a bird bath or the top of a 
garden table. Our flour mills with their 
miles of intricate machinery, our modern 
methods of wholesale baking, cleanly 
wrapping of breads, crackers, and cakes 
and their quick distribution is a story in 
itself. But we shall have less flour and 
cereals this year than last because of the 
devastating drouths in the west. There 
must be an incidental rise in the cost of 
these energy producing foods. Whether 
it be Thanksgiving Day, yesterday or to- 
day, we may find something to go with- 
out,something for which,in consequence, 
to feel greater thankfulness. 


Our Indian Trading Post 
(Continued from page 15) 


Freehand cutting of letters made a 
sign over Trading Post door. 

Indian paper dolls were cut out and 
colored. 

Green corn was dried on the stalk. 
An Indian village was set up on the 
sand table with a real corn field. 

We ground corn into meal. 


The class cooked cornmeal patties and 
made clay plates to serve patties at a 
Thanksgiving entertainment. 

Clay Indian figures were modeled for 
the sand table. 

We put designs on oatmeal and salt 
box rattles and painted designs on 
real gourd rattles. 

Made water bottles from real gourds. 

Made large colored chalk drawings of 
different types of Indian homes and 
also large drawings of various types 
of Indian transportation. 

Empty sugar and flour sacks were 
filled with paper or sand. 

Cardboard was wrapped with bright- 
colored cloth to form bolts of cloth. 

Colored glass beads were strung. 

We made cash registers and toy money. 

Large wigwam was made and deco- 
rated for use in dramatizations. 


Desirable Outcomes: 


1. This project developed in the chil- 
dren a better appreciation of the Indians 
and their contributions to us. 

2. Reading interest was stimulated. 

3. Children made decided gains in 
ability to express themselves. 

4. Children developed initiative. 


5. Children learned to accept deci- 
sions of group and apply suggestions. 


Children’s References 


Work-Play Book, Friendly Stories, 
Book 2, Macmillan. 

Learn to Study Reader — Book 2, 
Ginn and Company. 

Trips to Take—Second Reader, John- 
son. 

Red Feather — Lyons and Carnahan. 

Hiawatha 


Two Indian Children of Long Ago, 
Taylor. 


Social Studies 
in Grade Three 


(Continued from page 17) 


related experiences of children and 
teacher, textbooks. References: Dear- 
born, How the Indians Lived, Ginn; 
Deming, Indian Child Life, Stokes. 


Procedure. Discuss with the pupils the 
difference in methods used by primitive 
people in cooking and those used today. 
Ask if they would like to try cooking 
Indian style. Discuss all the materials 
that will be needed and encourage the 
pupils to assume responsibility for get- 
ting them. When the materials have been 
secured, select a convenient place for the 
experiment and let each child make and 
cook a corn cake. The corn cake is made 
by mixing cornmeal with boiling water, 
and then cooking it in the hot ashes of 
the fire. When the pupils return to the 
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classroom, encourage them to write an 
account of their experiment. Suggest sto- 
ries of Indian life to be read. 


Acrwviry. Planning an assembly 
program on Seminole life. 

Materials and subject-matter. Cloth 
for costumes, wood for sofkee spoons, 
clay for sofkee pot, beads, needles, scis- 
sors, thread, stories of Seminole life, Sem- 
inole dance, conversation of pupils. A 
suggested reference is Fairlie, Stories of 
the Seminoles, Rand McNally. 

Procedure. The teacher will study 
with the class stories of Seminole life 
until the children decide upon the phase 
to be presented to the school. Through 
class discussion the children will select 
those members whom they wish to be 
characters in the play, characters in the 
dances, and to serve on stage and prop- 
erty committees. The teacher will en- 
courage the pupils to follow their own 
lead, aiding them only when they can- 
not proceed alone. 


Acrwrry. Making an Indian Wig- 
wam. 

Materials and subject-matter. Long 
poles, heavy twine, large canvas or sack, 
paints and paint brushes, needles and 
thread, conversation by the group on 
personal experiences with Indian life, 
discussion of books read by the group, 
stories read to the group, curios and pic- 
tures brought in by the pupils. Refer- 
ences are: Fox, Indian Primer, American 
Book; Deming and Deming, Indian Child 
Life, Stokes; Brandies, The Little Indian 
Weaver, Grosset and Dunlap; Longfel- 
low, Hiawatha’s Childhood; Dixon, In- 
jun Babies, Putnam; Maguire, Two Lit- 
tle Indians, Flanagan. 

Procedure. Indian home life is very 
interesting to children. The reading of 
a story or the discussion of a curio will 
hold the attention of all, and the making 
of a wigwam will be a great treat. Dis- 
cuss with the children the material that 
will be needed. Organize the class into 
groups for definite responsibilities and 
duties. The boys will be glad to supply 
the poles and sacks while the girls will 
delight in the sewing and painting. Se- 
lect a place where you will have room 
enough to erect a tent sufficiently large 
for the children to enjoy playing in it. 
The playing makes the activity seem real 
and stimulates initiative, self-control and 
growth in co-operation. 


Acrvrry. Introducing map study, 
Materials and subject-matter. Mate- 
rials of classroom, map pointer. 
Procedure. Tell the children you are 
going to draw something on the black- 


board, and you wish them to observe 
closely and guess what you are drawing. 
Draw the classroom in outline. Place the 
windows, door, pupils’ desks, your desk, 
tables, other furniture. As you draw, ask 
questions of pupils to encourage discus- 
sion. Before you have finished the pu- 
pils will have guessed what you are mak- 
ing. Tell them this is a map of their 
room and you want to see if they are 
able to find the way about as you point 
it out on the map. Choose some child 
to follow your route about the room as 
you point it out on the blackboard. Let 
a pupil point out routes and other chil- 
dren follow. Explain to them that maps 
are pictures by which we are able to see 
our ways about the world. 


Activity. Choosing a healthful 
lunch. 


Materials and subject-matter. Pictures 
of foods, pictures showing what foods do 
for the body, lunch in the cafeteria, 
books on foods, for example, Lummis, 
Schawe, Building My House of Health, 
World Book; Moulton, The Brownies 
Health Book, Little Brown; Bunkard, 
Chambers, Maroney, Health Stories and 
Practice, Lyons and Carnahan. 


Procedure. Show the children pictures 
of foods that are good for them. Discuss 
with them what foods make a well-bal- 
anced meal; what foods build strong, 
healthy bodies; what is meant by vita- 
mins; why milk is a good food; why we 
should eat vegetables; why fruit is a 
good food. Help them in a simple way 
to understand how climate and soil affect 
the growing of different fruits and vege- 
tables. Plan with them a trip to the cafe- 
teria. Let them know they are expected 
to carry over the discussion about foods 
into the selection of their lunch, and ob- 
serve carefully their selections. 


Acrrry. Finding out how the 
people of your country make a living. 


Materials and subject-matter. Pictures, 
magazines, newspapers, books, informa- 
tion from home people, information from 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Procedure. Take your class to visit 
an important place of interest in your 
community and follow the visit with an 
informal discussion of the trip. Encour- 
age the children to express themselves 
freely. During the discussion other im- 
portant places of interest are likely td be 
mentioned. List these on the blackboard; 
discuss them and ask the children if they 
would like to make a map showing the 
location of these places of interest. Dis- 
cuss the materials that will be needed for 
the map. Plan with the pupils how these 
materials shall be obtained, encouraging 
them to assume this responsibility. Or- 
ganize the class into committees with 


definite plans of work. Map-making is 
an excellent opportunity for group and 
individual work, and leads the child in 
visualizing his country. 


Pieture Stady in 
Pilgrim Life 
(Continued from page 18) 


Several brown burlap bags used to lay 
over the sides when the boat is being 
used. Or a boat built of large blocks. 
Push pole, the window pole. English 
flag, a yacht flag remodeled. 


The Story. At first our new Holland 
home seemed queer. The streets were 
canals, the houses had queer roofs like 
steps, and were painted bright colors. 
Everywhere we could see quaint wind- 
mills with their long arms whirling. For 
twelve years we lived happily in Hol- 
land. At last we decided to go to Amer- 
ica because our children wanted to dress 
and talk like the Dutch and we wanted 
them to stay English. 


Tableau. Embarkation at Delfhaven. 


The Voyage and Landing 


Properties. The same boat and pole, 
Plymouth Rock, a wooden box (used in 
Tableau I) high enough to be stepped 
—. easily from the boat. Guns of 
wood. 


The Story. About one hundred of us 
sailed on the Mayflower. It was a rough, 
cold voyage. We were on the sea for 
nine weary weeks. During that time two 
babies were born. This made our chil- 
dren happy. At last we came to Cape 
Cod. While the men were hunting for a 
good place to make our town, the women 
did our washing on the shore. Finally 
we found a place to live with a good 
deep harbor, a forest full of wood, and 
good fresh water, so we landed on a 
great rock which we called Plymouth 
Rock. We thanked God for a safe voy- 
age. We called our new town Plymouth. 


Tableau. Landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. 


The First Winter 


Properties. The same boxes, bags and 
guns. 


The Story. It was on Christmas Day 
that we cut the first logs for the Com- 
mon House. Soon there were many log 
houses on each side of Leyden Street. 
The first winter was very hard. Many 
of us were sick and many died. The In- 
dians became our friends. When spring 
came, the Mayflower sailed back to Eng- 
land with many letters, but none of us 
went back. We wanted to stay in Amer- 
ica and make better homes for our 
families. 


Tableau. Return of the Mayflower. 
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Ts picture-study activity might 
be carried on in December, when Christ- 
mas subjects form our program back- 
ground. In fact, almost any unit of study 
would be enriched by a selection of those 
famous pictures that illustrate it, and 
their dramatization with the suitable 
properties and costumes, including per- 
haps a similar study and series of tab- 
leaux of the artists’ lives. 


A Publie Library in 
the Classroom 


(Continued from page 19) 


Poetry Books 

Books We Made 

Song Books. 

Fairy Stories 

Books About People 

New Books 

There were other signs made daily 

and put on the bulletin board of sug- 
gested lists of good stories to read. 


e. Making Real Books for Our Library 

A number of carefully planned books 
were made by the children during the 
year. They were made with cardboard 
covers, linen bound, and measured 9” by 
12”. Each book had an attractive cover 
and an interesting title. After the sto- 
ries were written and typed on a large 
print typewriter, they were pasted on 
the pages of the book. 

The stories in these books were en- 
joyed by all pupils because they were 
authors. The following books will be 
kept for future use: 


Our Trip to the Library 

A Book of Poems 

Queen May and Other Stories 
All About Fish 

Children in Other Lands 

Our Circus Book 


f. Selection of a Librarian. A new li- 
brarian was selected every week. He 
was chosen if he were familiar with titles 
and authors of books in our library. This 
position was in demand by all and it 
encouraged pupils to become better ac- 
quainted with good books. The librarian 
was also responsible for general neatness 
of the library. It was his job to see that 
books were replaced on proper shelves. 

Since all pupils differ widely in inter- 
ests, we tried to find various books on 
many subjects that would meet the needs 
of everyone. So far, we have over one 
hundred new and used books in our class 
library, including the twenty-five books 
purchased this year. 


Outcomes. 
Reading. 
1. Every day a chart was made telling 


something new about our plans. These 
charts were especially interesting and 


helpful for the slow readers. A new 
book was listed on the chart with one 
special story emphasized. This book was 
used constantly during free periods of 
the day. 


2. A Reading Club was formed and 
every Friday afternoon each child was 
given the opportunity of reporting on 
some short story from a library book. 
These stories were carefully prepared 
and well read. A chart was kept to re- 
cord improvements. The slow readers 
were always given an opportunity to 
read first. The other pupils were helpful 
by their encouraging remarks. Before 
presentation of the story the reader asked 
a question for the class to answer at the 
completion of his reading. 


1. Measuring. Learning the use of 
foot-ruler and yardstick and using them 
with accuracy to measure: 


Boards for framework. 

Beaver board for sidewalls. 
Length and width to fit on frame. 

Windows. Laths cut to fit opening for 
window frames. 

Doors. Measured to fit space for open- 
ing. 

Chait Coverings. Materials were meas- 
ured and cut to fit chairs. 

Librarian’s Desk. Height of desk must 
fit chair. 

Paper for Frieze. Measured to fit 
space on blackboard. 


2. Counting. Number of books in 
each section to check on books. Number 
of book shelves in library. 


3. Making Change. Pupils learned 
that if they gave the ticket agent 25¢ 
and their tickets cost 15¢ return trip, 
they would have 10¢ change. 

Other problems were originated by the 


pupils and real money was used to make 
change. 


Language. 1. The class newspaper gave 
interesting accounts of the trip and ac- 
tivities pertaining to the library unit. 

2. Each child prepared several stories 
for our illustrated class books. 


3. Original poems were prepared for 
our Poetry Book. 


4. Reports on progress of plans were 
given every day. 

5. The librarian’s report on the most 
popular books selected by pupils during 
the week was given every Friday. 


Many worthwhile attitudes and habits 
as well as knowledge results from this 
unit of work. 


1. Prompt arrival at school to partici- 
pate in some part of the activity work 
in connection with the unit. 

2. A feeling of responsibility was de- 
veloped because each child had his own 


problem to solve and carried it through 
to completion. 


3. Pupils learned to co-operate for the 
good of the group. 


4. A love of reading good literature 
was developed. 


Building Bookland 
(Continued from page 20) 


always had many adventures in compo- 
sition. Interesting experiences have al- 
ways called forth bursts of enthusiastic 
comment which the teacher wrote on the 
blackboard. Now and then a child con- 
tributes a story he has written at home. 
He is always given an opportunity to 
read it to his classmates and made to feel 
that he has attempted something worth- 
while. 

One day when Anne read to the class 
what she had written about “Suzanna’s 
Auction,” Beverly said, “If you put it 
on the wall in Bookland, Anne, it may 
make someone else want to read it.” 

With some ceremony the place was 
decided upon and the book report was 
safely hung. As interest grew and timid 
children saw the pleasure derived from 
such work, it gave them a desire to enter 
into it. The teacher more frequently 
provided a time when all should write 
about the book they liked best. The book 
reports proved to be one of the strong- 
est incentives for written composition 
we have experienced. 


Dramatics 


All of the children were eager to have 
their parents come to visit Bookland, but 
there were different opinions as to how 
the parents should be entertained. It was 
finally “decided that they should give a 
play. “The Cap Mother Made,” a Swed- 
ish tale, was chosen. 

At first the children talked in a ram- 
bling way about the characters and 
events for the play, but this seemed to 
clarify their thinking. It was soon not- 
iced that the conversation was becoming 
more definite. The teacher then suggest- 
ed, “If you were to make a list of your 
players and the events on the blackboard 
I think it might help you.” This sugges- 
tion was gladly accepted. As the list was 
made on the board the children realized 
that they could not all have a part in the 
play. They solved this problem by plan- 
ning to give three short plays, and ar- 
ranged themselves in three small groups. 
Each group selected its own story and 
had tryouts to find out which character 
each one should represent. Care was ta- 
ken to keep the acting natural and spon- 
taneous. 

The question of invitations created a 
great deal of conversation. After much 
discussion the pupils decided on a paper- 
cutting of Bookland with the invitation 
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inside. Each child signed his mother’s 
invitation with the name of the charac- 
ter he represented. 


You are invited to visit Bookland 
Friday at 2 o'clock. Characters from 
some of your favorite stories will 
entertain you. 


Peter Rabbit 


Each character stepped out of Book- 
land and bowed as he was introduced by 
the announcer. The plays. themselves 
were simple story-telling and reading in 
costume, but effective. 


Character Traits 


Co-operation. After many periods had 
been wasted, the children began to real- 
ize that the success of the plays depend- 
ed upon their working harmoniously to- 
gether. 

It was necessary for the children to 
read the stories many times in order to 
have the conversation, the order of the 
events, and the characters well in mind. 
The stronger readers stayed right with 
the slower readers until they, too, had 
their parts well in mind. 


Neatness. The habit of neatness was 
strengthened. When the work period 
was over, scraps were picked up, the 
floor was swept and the tools were put 
away. 


Courtesy. Situations arose in which 
it was necessary to criticize the work of 
others. Courteous ways of giving and 
receiving such criticisms were practiced. 
Consideration for others was especially 
demanded when all of the characters in 
one play had to crowd into Bookland at 
the same time. Each one had to learn to 
occupy just the space he needed,.leaving 
room for his co-workers. 


Initiative. Opportunity for the chil- 
dren’s initiative was given in planning 
what to use for costumes. The costumes 
were very crude and simple, as the chil- 
dren wanted them to be all their own 
work. The mothers were not permit- 
ted to help with the costumes as they 
had very kindly done on some other 
occasions. 


Living Art 
(Continued from page 21) 


cork and linoleum in pleasing geometric 
designs, glass and _beautifully-grained 
woods, the interiors of our streamline 
trains have been fashioned. Here indeed 
we find that utility promotes the design. 


Wure most of us are not yet priv- 
ileged to become familiar with the inte- 
rior design of modern air-transports, we 
know well the birdlike grace of a multi- 


motored plane taking off for a cross 
country flight. All excess detail has been 
stripped down in the streamlining of 
these machines. The spread of wings is 
thrilling in its harmony and co-ordina- 
tion with the slender tapering body. We 
know that the air-transport of today of- 
fers its passengers an amazing luxury 
and ease of travel, while trans-Atlantic 
passenger-service dirigibles are the last 
word in 1936 long-distance transpor- 
tation. 


GraceruL sleighs on silver run- 
ners; streamline trains on stainless steel 
rails have carried American families to 
the Thanksgiving table. There is beauty 
in the lines of useful things. Our pic- 
ture-study project for November might 
include the making of a scrapbook to 
illustrate this beauty as it is expressed in 
the developing means of transportation 
in the United States from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day. 


— Mary TAYLOR 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 39) 


On Tuesday we tried to see who could 
make the longest list of words in the 
shortest time, using consecutive letters in 
“Thanksgiving.” Than, thank, in, etc., 
illustrate this point. 

On Wednesday we tried to see who 
could make the longest list using any 
combination of letters found in the word 
“Thanksgiving,” such as king, his, 
tan, etc. 

On Thursday we didn’t do anything 
at school. We stayed at home and en- 
joyed the day we had learned to spell. 


FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Neb. 


Pilgrims Going to Church 


About two weeks before Thanksgiving 
we had a picture-study period on Bough- 
ton’s “Pilgrims Going to Church.” Then 
we decided to reproduce the scene in the 
sand-table. The girls brought clothespins, 
scraps of cloth, and sewing equipment. 
The boys brought tree-twigs about one- 
half inch in diameter, coping saws, a few 
tiny nails and a little glue. 

The whole procedure is much more 
simple than at first thought it might seem. 

Keep a good, clear copy of the picture 
before the children and do not help too 
much. 

The value of the project lies in the 
development which comes through their 
own observation, ingenuity, and pa- 
tience. Let the girls figure out how to 
make the costumes so that the clothespin 
figures will look like those in the picture. 

Let the boys build the log church as 
seems best to them. 

The result will surprise you and sat- 
isfy the children. 

FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Neb. 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 48 ) 


animals are cared for in winter, how 
trees are cut down, how roads are cleared 
after a snowstorm, how to walk on snow- 
shoes, and that it is not safe to stop and 
rest in a snowstorm. She learns also 
something of winter wild life, birds, 
squirrels, and rabbits. There are many 
colored illustrations. 


Every classroom has entertainment 
needs for the holidays. Fresh, simple ma- 
terial for the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas party or assembly program is diffi- 
cult to find. Meeting just this need, we 
are glad to recommend The Pirate of 
Pooh, by Marjorie Barrows (Rand, Mc- 
Nally) a collection of fourteen plays, 
easily staged and performed. These plays 
appeared in Child Life and have been 
requested in book form by schools and 
libraries all over the United States. Car- 
rying holiday themes, they are as delight- 
ful for reading as production. ~ 


Marionettes. A Toy Theater, by Ditzy 
Baker (Saalfield) is a cut-out puppet 
theater with an accompanying story 
about a kitten who went to Animal 
Land. The large, attractive book is in 
the fast-growing ten-cent class, and will 
decorate and entertain the primary-grade 
room. It is suggestive as well for making 
a larger toy theater and giving other 
plays in costume, as the artist and crea- 
tor of the play is original in her ideas 
and has a mastery of the technic of 
puppetry. 


Music belongs in the holiday program. 
To make the time tuneful, we may pro- 
vide ourselves with How to Teach the 
Rhythm Band, by Angela Diller and 
Kate Stearns Page (Schirmer) a simply 
written pamphlet that gives definite les- 
sons, pieces easy to perform and scores. 
Also, we will find Play a Tune, by Ma- 
belle Glenn and associates (Ginn) val- 
uable. The book provides, through inter- 
pretative music, for a variety of rhythmic 
responses; skips and gallops, runs, walks, 
marches, swaying, phrasing, meter sens- 
ing, rhythmic patterns, and dramatiza- 
tion. 


Tue teacher's professional reading 
this month may include something about 
manuscript writing which is coming to 
the fore so fast. Show Me How to Write 
in Manuscript, two books and Teacher's 
Guide, by Edith Underwood Conrad 
(Palmer) and Trends in Manuscript 
Writing, also by Miss Conrad (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University) are the latest word 
in that subject. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


New Children’s Books Bulletin 


Tue California Library Associa- 
tion has a section for work with boys and 
girls, with a membership of 150 librari- 
ans. This year a new publicity committee 
has been appointed, the purpose of which 
is to furnish advance information about 
the best new books for boys and girls. 
The first bulletin was issued in August. 
There will be ten numbers during the 
year. The subscription price is 50 cents. 


The members of the publicity commit- 
tee are Marion Horton, Los Angeles City 
School Library; Claire Nolte, Los An- 
geles County Library, supervisor chil- 
dren and school; Lenore Townsend, Bev- 
erly Hills School Libraries, supervisor; 
Marjorie Fullwood, Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, and Gladys English, 
children’s librarian, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 


Each number of the bulletin will be 
slightly different; for instance, in Sep- 
tember Miss Horton wrote an editorial 
on the new life of Audubon by Con- 
stance Rourke and Green Laurels by 
Donald Ross Peattie. These, of course, 
in addition to the regular book notes, 
announcing the worthwhile new books. 
The bulletin will be issued the first of 
each month. 


The School Library and the 
Kindergarten 


Wrairne in the Sierra Educational 
News, Minnie H. Young, kindergarten 
teacher, Whittier Elementary School, 
Berkeley, California, describes the func- 
tioning of the school library for the kin- 
dergarten. 


The library committee at Whittier 
School consists of one teacher and one 
representative from the kindergarten and 
each of the six grades, each representa- 
tive having a specific duty. Each class 
has a regular day on which it has special 
privileges and the opportunity of visit- 
ing the library in a group. 

On Monday morning the child, whose 
duty and privilege it is to notify each 
room of its Library Day, comes to the 
kindergarten with a large picture, per- 
haps of a child sitting in a book-corner 
enjoying a book, on which is printed 
“This is your Library Day.” 

No other activity is allowed to take 
its place. Many times during the morn- 
ing the teacher is told that “This is our 
Library Day.” Although the kindergar- 
ten has its own library-corner, still the 
thrill of going to the school library is 
very stimulating. 


Through group discussion the follow- 


ing procedures have been set up and 
standards of behavior formulated: 


Before going, dirty hands must be 
washed, because we want to keep the 


books clean. 


We must walk quietly through the 
halls, because other classes are busy 
working. 


We must take our turn in selecting a 
book to look at, from the corner that 


between book covers: 


MRS. GOOSE and 
THREE DUCKS 


by Miriam Clark Potter 
$1.25 


Ridiculous, feather-headed Mrs. Goose and 
her friends, familiar to ‘“‘American Child- 
hood”’ readers, now appear in book form 
with many amusing illustrations by the 
author. These stories are genuinely hu- 
morous and lovable and are printed in 
good-sized type. They make delightful 


reading for boys and girls up to ten. 


Send for our new, complete catalog 
of books for boys and girls 


F. A. STOKES CO. 
New York 


443 4th Ave. 


Note: Primary teachers 
should specify clearly 
Dixon Beginners No. 308 
and Dixon Laddie No. 
304 in their requisitions. 


School Bureau — Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


FIRST YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON BEGINNERS 


SECOND YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON LADDIE 
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ERICAN INDIAN LIFE 


FAITHFULLY PORTRAYED IN 
CUT-OUTS AND COLOR 


Edwin Willard Deming 
America’s Foremost Painter 
of Indian life feo Environment 


These designs are typical of the American Indian as a race—the rep- 
resentative Indians of the plains and of the woodlands. They are ex- 


cellent, authentic illustrations in black and white, to be colored and cut 
out. The designs are printed on cardboard with folding tab bases which 
hold the figures erect. Accompanying each portfolio is a Color Suggestion 
sheet showing the characters, objects and backgrounds made up, and deco- 


rated in true Indian color schemes. Presented in two fine portfolios, each 
containing nine large sheets of designs. 


9013 OLD TIME PLAINS INDIANS l Price, each, 
9014 INDIANS OF THE WOODLANDS ) 60c, postpaid 


INDIAN VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8307 Pueblo Indian men, women and 


children in their native dress, houses and okt {= BRADLEYS J 
‘ STRAIGHT LINE PICTURE 
animals associated with them to form a fis SS OMS i 
complete Indian village. Combines ex- | 
cellent coloring, cutting and construction la 
work. Complete instructions are fur- 


nished with each set for making the 
models and attaching standards so that 
they will stand alone. The finished 


models are ideal for sandtable use. 
Printed on white Bristol, size of sheet, 11x14. Each set contains eight 
sheets of designs in attractive colored portfolio, with sheet of color 


suggestions. Price, 60c, postpaid 


CREATIVE ART—INDIAN FRIEZE 


By Helen Dexter Doane 


8489 Presenting in all their splendor Indian men, women, children, tepees 
and other objects associated with the picturesque Indian and his natural 
environment. 

Contains 8 double plates, size 12x18, printed in outline to be colored, 
cut and pasted into an attractive frieze; 3 large outline posters, 12x30 
inches, to be colored, and colored miniatures with definite color schemes 
in miniature reproduction of the finished posters, and directions, in port- 
folio. Mailing weight, 1 lb. Price, $0.80 postpaid 


' and at home. 
| The subjects 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


The most popular Thanksgiving seat work ever 
published—used by thousands of schools with uni- 
versal approval. An attractive, impressive, educa- 


tional project for sand table, history teaching or story 
illustration :— 


8306 Puritan men and 
women, Indians, log cabins, 
children and animals, the 
good ship “Mayflower,” 
trees and plants—in outline 
on heavy cardboard to be 
cut, colored and constructed 
into standup figures. When 
all the objects are completed 
a Pilgrim village is formed, 
with authentic details of 
costume and environment. 
A splendid Thanksgiving 
group project, ideal for sand 
table use or for visualization 
of the story of the Pilgrims. Eight sheets of outlines 
on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and detailed 
instruction, in portfolio. 


POSTER PATTERNS 
OF FARM YARD PETS 


8479 <A group 
of fourteen 
animal out- 
lines on a 
large scale— 
17x22 sheets 
—which 
delight  chil- 
dren in the 
schoolroom 


lend  them- 


| selves splendidly to story-telling rary vacation and 
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MIDWINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


country life, as well as correlating with reading 
lessons. 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS 
‘CUT-OUTS 


8362 Eight plates of 
designs representing 
the people and inci- 
dents associated with 
the landing of Co- 
lumbus. Here are the 
ships, the Indians, the 
Knights in Armor, the 
standard,bearer of the 
Castilian flag, the co- 
coanut and banana 
trees, etc., all well 

= drawn, and making a 
most impressive picture “hee cut out and colored. 
Complete directions for coloring accompany the set. 


Price, each, $0.60 postpaid 


8496 — A step forward in the evolution 
of easy, decorative poster making. It con- 
tains four beautiful cut-out posters for 
the patriotic holidays, two posters each 
— Lincoln and Washington — 12 in. high 
by 3 in, long. 


The backgrounds are printed with out- 
lines showing exact positions of each de- 
tail part. Detail sections are printed on 
colored papers. 


Send in your order for these splendid 
holiday posters and make your February 
art project work effective, impressive and 
beautiful. You will be delighted with 
them. Price, postpaid, $0.6u 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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holds the picture-books, because we can- 
not all be there at the same time. 


We must handle the books carefully, 
because they are not ours, and other chil- 
dren also wish to see them. 


We must look at the books without 
talking, because we would disturb others 


if we did talk. 


We must put our chairs under the 
table when leaving, because others might 
trip against them and fall. 


When a book that the child desires to 
take home is selected, he goes to the desk, 
waiting his turn in line, where the 
teacher places his name on the card and 
stamps the date of return, one week 
from the date taken. 


Before the child returns his book to 
the library he stands before the class, 
and tells the group what he liked best in 
the book. There is always an eager cho- 
rus of “Read it! Read it! Sometimes 
the books are left in the kindergarten li- 
brary for a day, that others may see 
them. The children remember the books 
that seem most interesting to them and 
next time search for them on Library 
Day. 


This experience has become very vital 
and must certainly contribute to the de- 
velopment of fine habits and attitudes to- 


wards books; create a feeling that the 
mastery of reading will mean much; and 
arouse an enthusiasm and eagerness to 
learn to read in order to more enjoy 
what books can give. 


The values of this library experience 
to the child are manifold. 


The enjoyment of the story. 
The desire to repeat this enjoyment. 


The desire to share this enjoyment 
with others. 


The ability to select :a favorite part. 
The ability to tell something about it. 


The ability to listen to another’s “book 
review.” 


The knowledge that the library has 
something he wants. 


The ability to use this knowledge in 
finding what he wants. 


The establishment of care in handling 
books. 


The recognition and practice of library 
ethics. 


And many other associated and con- 
comitant learnings. 


Long-Time Educational Planning 


Te Educational Policies Commis- 
sion was appointed for a five-year term 


by the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence 
in December, 1935, to develop long-time 
planning for American education. A. J. 
Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island, is chairman 
of the Commission. 

Professor Jesse B. Sears, of the School 
of Education, Stanford University, has 
recently been appointed to the staff for 
the autumn quarter of 1936. Dr. Sears 
has been granted a leave of absence from 
Stanford University in order that he may 
accept this appointment which involves 
the drafting of a comprehensive plan 
for studying the effect of the depression 
on schools and other educational agencies. 


The Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation Formulates Plans for 
Its Annual Meeting 


San ANTONIO, Texas, the City of 
Contrasts, will be hostess to the Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, March 
30 to April 3, 1937. Headquarters for 
the convention will be the Plaza Hotel. 


This is the first time the Association 
has met in convention in the Southwest. 
Consequently, program plans and activ- 
ities will take on a western flavor which 


»seeee Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


EAGLE PENGIL 


NEW YORK.USA 


Other authorities 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with tts 


the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly for the first step in writing, followed 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 


prefer 


extra large diameter of wood and its harder lead as being nearer in size to by P RACTICE ee a step-down to 
large, soft lead. the ordinary wood pencil. the regular size pencil. 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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“OVER THE RIVER 


AND THROUGH THE Woob” 


Courtesy, Boston and Maine Railrcad 


‘. 
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should be stimulating and interesting to 
delegates and visitors. “Today’s Trends 
in Childhood Education” is to be the 
convention theme. What are the trends 
in childhood education today? What are 
the schools doing about these trends? 
How will these trends affect childhood 
education of tomorrow? 


Delegates and visitors will have an op- 
portunity to visit Texas schools, both ru- 
ral and urban; to participate in forum 
and class discussions of these trends, and 
to hear outstanding leaders in the field 
of childhood education point the direc- 
tion of and evaluate these trends. 


Olga Adams, Instructor in the Labora- 
tory Schools at the University of Chi- 
cago, is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Other committee members are 
Cora Martin, Professor of Education, 
University of Texas, Austin; Maycie 
Southall, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Mary E. Lee- 
per, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion is organized to serve teachers of 
young children through educational pub- 
lications, national study conferences, 
committee projects, local organizations, 
and individual information service, to 


A complete record of the work of yesterday, today and 


tomorrow . 


the end that young children may have 
improved educational opportunities. 


The membership of the Association is 
over twenty-three thousand. There are 
two hundred and sixty-four branches in 
thirty-six states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and Japan, all 
actively engaged in furthering progres- 
sive education for young children. Prac- 
tically every nationally recognized leader 
in the field of childhood education par- 
ticipates in the work of the Association 
and contributes to its publications. 


Childhood Education is the official 
publication of the Association, a maga- 
zine by teachers and for teachers of 
young children. 


The 1937 convention is planned for 
the progressive teacher who is interested 
in studying and evaluating today’s trends 
in childhood education in order that she 
may become a more effective teacher. 


W. P. A. Plans Children’s Theater 


One activity of the Federal Thea- 
ter Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, is an organized attempt to 
establish a theater for children in the 
United States. Undertaken by the New 
York City group, this project is one of 
the first of its kind in this country, one 


of the few nations which does not have 
such a theater. 


One of the first things the W. P. A. 
Federal Theater Project did was to have 
their Research Department make a sur- 
vey of the financial condition of 200,000 
children in 220 centers. The investiga- 
tions revealed the following percentages: 


WE HAVE represented the Mitton 
BRADLEY COMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 
We will mail our catalog “A,” listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kindergar- 
ten Equipment and Primary Supplies, 
any place in this territory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books 
and subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, for this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Seat work, combining cutting, coloring 


. » what you have accomplished and what 
you plan to accomplish . . . in the 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may be correlated with history, 
geography, and reading. Ideal sand table construction 
work. Made in the following variety of subjects: 


DUTCH VILLAGE 8861 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
JAPANESE VILLAGE His Mount Vernon Home 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 83862 THE LANDING OF CO- 
AFRICAN VILLAGE LUMBUS 
INDIAN VILLAGE 8864 CHINESE VILLAGE 
FILIPINO VILLAGE 8365 MEXIOAN VILLAGE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 8366 OLDE JAMESTOWNE 
HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 8462 THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 

8463 THE DATE INDUSTRY 
These books offer a simple plan for giving content and detail to 
the subjects of the course of study and system to its execution. Price, per set, $0.60, postpaid 


The pages consist of ruled spaces to be filled each day by the 
teacher designating ‘“‘Work planned,” ‘““Work accomplished,” etc. 


ese books are sewed — not wired — assuring flexi- 
Bie, so that the be book will open wide at any point and lay flat on Springfield, Mass. 


8198 — PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD. For 
general use in graded schools. Size, 6344 x 8'. 


8199 —- HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK. For Primary 
Grades. Size 6% x82. 


Price, each, $0.60 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 4 oz. Bound in heavy paper covers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERRITORY 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 


A Aw DENVER. COL 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
51st Year OF EDUCATION 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kindergarten and elementary grades. 
Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation. B. E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) 
also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Graduates assisted to positions. Excellent dormitory 
facilities. Athletics. Fall term begins Sept. 11. For complete information write 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 612-L 


p TEACHERS _FROEBEL 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School (Accredited) Lecated in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
The Teachers College offers specialized training for those who wish to become experts in the 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary field. * * * Training in Childhood Education under our out- 
standing faculty gives young women a profession as well as a college education. 4ist Year 
For Catalog, address REGISTRAR DEPT. 50 — 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Evanston, Illinois 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
> NORMAL SCHOOL | 


> Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 

Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching 
and for training children in the hore. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primaty, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


10% unable to pay any admission, 15% 
could pay 5 cents or less, 32% were able 
to pay 15 cents and 43% were able to 
pay 10 cents or less. 


Since these figures represent fairly ac- 
curately children’s ability to pay for 
their entertainment, it is obvious that the 
admission for a children’s theater can- 
not be large and in some cases must be 
nothing. 


Two types of plays will be presented 
in the Children’s Theater, the imagina- 
tive, humorous or fantastic and the real- 
istic type of play which aims to give the 
child an awareness of himself and of his 
place in the world about him. However, 
the primary purpose of the plays is to 
attract and entertain. It is felt that by 
appealing to the emotional and intellec- 
tual interest of the child, the plays will 
have a definite educational and cultural 
value. 


Among the realistic type of plays in 
the Children’s Theater repertory will be 
those that dramatize scientific achieve- 
ment and historical progress. Biographi- 
cal plays whose characters have an ap- 
peal for children will be produced. Pres- 
ent day problems, such as juvenile delin- 
quency and its possible remedies also 
present good subject-material for the 
Children’s Theater. 


The Federal Theater plans to present 
plays that are based on classroom sub- 
jects; the three R’s, history, grammar, 
discipline, health, etc. Planning the plays 
for definite age groups, it is possible to 
present the facts of each subject in a 
manner that will appeal to children of 
that level. 


The Federal Theater is making a study 
of child audiences and play appeal. It 
is hoped that by devising various activ- 
ities to enable children themselves to par- 
ticipate in the productions, their interest 
may be heightened. A child’s criticism 
of the plavs will be invited and used as 
a guide in later presentations. 


The theater is a definite basis for use 
of all the arts and will stimulate the 
child’s imagination. The theater lobbies 
will make an ideal place for the exhibi- 
tion of children’s art work. 


The plan, as evolved by the Federal 
Theater Project, is to establish a Chil- 
dren’s Theater in a centrally located 
building in New York City and to offer 
new productions from time to time. This 
will give the children a feeling of antic- 
ipation in looking forward to the next 
play and will help them to realize that 
the theater is theirs. In addition to the 
central theater, a regular organized cir- 
cuit will be planned, so that the plays 
will be presented to audiences through- 
out the country. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


| 
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